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SIncompatibles 
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each set of three bedfellows. One just doesn’t belong in each 
instance. In the first set which is comprised of professional 
incompatibles, suppose Johnson and Davis were baseball 

players and Brown was a novelist, the correct answer would be 
Brown. 


The right answer is always the one that doesn’t fit. Fair score 
is 70, while 80 is excellent and 90 is tops. See correct answers on 
inside back cover. 
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{ Walter never saw the enemy, 
he died by an ‘American’ bullet 


Condensed from Interracial Review 


By Joseph P. Donnelly 


History Professor, Regis College 


VOL. I NO. 7 


HIS morning, our college 

j faculty attended the funeral 

of our first student to die 

wearing the uniform of our 
country. 

I sat in the sanctuary of a church 
with the rest of the faculty and did 
honor to the first of our boys to 
have made the supreme sacrifice. 
The president of the college 
preached over the remains. 

Yes, Walter was fittingly hon- 
ored and he deserved to have been 
so treated. He was a near-great in 
the athletic world. In his studies 
he had done well. His fellow 
students had liked and respected 
him. He wasn’t well fixed finan- 
cially, but his companions held him 
in high esteem. He had many 


friends. They liked his wit, his 
humor, his unfailing good manners. 
And now he is dead. He died 
violently, suddenly, from gunshot 
wounds. A chaplain reached him 
in time to hear his confession and 
anoint him. But his death... 
You see, Walter didn’t die from 
a bullet fired from an enemy gun. 
The Axis army neither in Lybia 
nor in the South Seas, saw our first 
casualty. He never got that far. 
Walter was a Negro. He died 
from a bullet fired by an American 
citizen, on American soil. The 
democracies killed Walter. The 
hand which struck him down is 
owned by a man with a white face, 
a man in whose favor the principles 
of democracy work to their fullest 
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extent. But, not for Walter. 

Maybe you'd like to know a little 
more about this story of Walter. 
He was one of seven brothers (they 
were all at his funeral this morn- 
ing). When he completed his 
high school training he applied 
for entrance in our college, here 
in the West. 

He was a Negro. But neither 
we nor our students (not even 
their parents) have any heretical 
prejudices about people with black 
skin. We believe (as all Catholics 
profess in theory) in the univer- 
sality of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We always have 
a few Negroes in our school. 

We tested Walter’s mental abil- 
ity, found him able to do college 
work and accepted him. He was, 
at once, a great success. In foot- 
ball he was a star back. He rolled 
up touchdowns with dash and show- 
manship. He was popular with the 
rest of the school. They liked him, 
they kidded him, they had him to 
their gatherings over cokes, they 
invited him to dances, they admired 
his mental ability. He never for- 
got’ to be courteous and_ gentle- 
manly, even in the inevitable rough- 
housing in the showers after a vic- 
tory. 

Once, on a football trip, the 
team stopped at a hotel which had 
solicited the patronage of the team. 
Fifty guests are not to be ignored 
in most college towns. But with 
Walter as one of the guests, diffi- 
culties arose. The manager ob- 


jected. The team threatened to 
take the hotel apart, piece by piece, 
unless the manager apologized for 
insulting Walter. 

They were beginning the job, 
too, when Walter learned of it and 
asked them to refrain. He accepted 
the humiliation as few people can. 
He also saved the school’s name. 
Our school won’t quickly forget 
that because we are located in a 
rather bigoted area where such a 
show of vandalism would not have 
helped our reputation any. 

Our team, boiling mad, rolled up 
an astronomical score that day 
against a team which reflected the 
attitude of the hotel proprietor. 
Walter took a terrible mauling that 
day. His white teammates were 
angry about it and, as is the way 
with boys, they saw to it that Wal- 
ter carried the ball across the goal 
line on every touchdown, just to 
rub it in. 

Walter was a junior in college 
when our country needed him. He 
enlisted, though probably he would 
not have been called. He told me 
that he wanted to get into this war 
for he hoped that he would aid in 
the elimination of race-prejudice. 
He hoped that the record of the 
colored in the war would be one 
more step forward. 

He did very well in the army, 
too. He rose quickly to a position 
of authority. He was an excellent 
soldier. Training as an officer was 
soon to be his. But it was in the 
deep South where the whites don’t 
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give much, if auy, consideration to 
the Negro. 

Feeling wasn’t good between the 
whites and the Negroes wearing the 
uniform. The whites, they say, 
went out of their way to show the 
Negro fellow citizens that the uni- 
form didn’t change the relationship 
of superior and inferior races. 

A week ago Walter had a fur- 
lough. He was going to officers 
training. We had a long talk when 
he was home. I found him no 
longer witty and sunny. He was 
serious, worried. He said he feared 
trouble. Incidents had happened, 
none too pleasant. He had been 
innocently involved in one. He 
tried to avoid difficulties by keeping 
to camp a great deal and out of the 
way of whites. He hoped that noth- 
ing serious would happen. 

But it did! And Walter was the 
victim. Two days after his fur- 
lough ended, Walter was killed. 

This morning, while the Pres- 
ident of the college preached over 
him, I wondered. You see I teach 
history in our college so I deal a 
lot in causes, movements, effects, 
and I am given to musing about 
things. I taught Walter that secular- 
ism and a lot of other isms had 
violated Christian culture. I also 
taught him that Catholic principles, 
if honestly lived, would solve the 
problems which face the world in 
which he would live. Well, Walter 
lived those principles. 


Now our school is beginning 2 
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new session in which I am going 
to offer a course in the causes of 
the present war. I will send the 
students to documents and sources. 
I will familiarize them with all the 
books and monographs on the sub- 
ject, I will have them read papal 
encyclicals and government docu- 
ments. I will try to guide the think- 
ing of my students along lines of 
democratic ideals. I will even 
spend time on the Atlantic Charter 
and the Pope’s plan for peace. 


But Walter will always be in the 
back of my mind. I will always 
try to see the white face of the man 
who ended Walter's life. And I 
will always wonder whether, when 
that man buys war bonds or salutes 
the flag or sings the national an- 
them or listens to broadcasts ex- 
tolling the virtues of democracy, of 
a free people, of a better world, 
he will ever realize that he is a 
hypocrite. 

I am only a college professor, 
one of those people who is tradi- 
tionally a theorist, an impractical 
person who has little (they say) 
real contact with reality. But I 
still know Walter, and I wonder. 


A white man killed him. But a 
white priest said his funeral Mass, 
a white college president preached 
his funeral sermon, white men with 
distinguished academic degrees did 
him honor. It’s all pretty muddled, 
I think. Did Walter fight for the 
four freedoms and lose? I hope 
not 


WHO’S WHO 


How many of these great Negro singers do you know? 


is among the top 


"starred in the op- was called one of 


ranking sopranos eretta “Porgy and great contraltos of 
of America. Bess.” the century. 


was a football was the idol of is the most recent 
player before win- Europe for many female lead in 
ning singing fame. years. “Porgy and Bess.” 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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{ Fabulous pitcher tells of San Domingo 
ball game that elected a president 


My Biggest Baschall Day 


HEN a fellow has pitched 
Ve some 2,000 or more 

games there’s lots of them 

that seem his best day. 

I guess maybe that time down 
in San Domingo you might say 
was my biggest day, although I 
only won the game—that is, my 
team—by a 6-to-5 score and I had 
to bear down all the way to get 
that. But I bet no pitcher ever 
had more reason to bear down than 
I did that day. 

Sometimes I wonder where old 
Satchel would be if the other team 
had won that game. All I know 
is that we were told we'd better 
win if we knew what was good 
for us. “What do you mean we'd 
better win?” I asked the manager. 
He said, “I mean just that. Take 
my advice and win.” 

Funny thing, too, we knew we 


SATCHEL PAIGE has been a fab-- 


ulous figure in Negro baseball for 15 
years, barnstorming here in the summer 
and in Latin America during winter 
seasons. He has been named by many 
major leaguers, such as Dizzy Dean, the 
greatest pitcher of modern times. 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Satchel Paige 
(As Told to Ernest Mehl) 


had the umpires on our side in that 
game and it was a cinch we'd get 
all the close ones. But then the 
strain we were playing under was 
so great sometimes I think we 
looked like a bunch of scrub-lot- 
ters. We knew all we had to do 
was get the ball over to first some- 
wheres around the time the batter 
got there and he was out. Them 
umpires were no fools. 

But maybe I better start from 
the beginning because I guess noth- 
ing like it ever happened before 
and you bet I’m never going back 
there and so far as I am concerned 
President Trujillo and me are 
going to stay as far apart as pos 
sible. 

Down there they don’t know 
much about baseball rules, any- 
way. They get a baseball guide, 
only maybe it’s a 1907 guide or 
something like that, and then they 
read part of the rules, those they 
can understand, and the rest they 
make up themselves. But do they 
like to win! Once when I was 
pitching in Puerto Rico I won 25 
games in a row and then lost one 
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and do you know nobody would 
speak to me. 

However, I got to tell you about 
this game we played in Cuidad 
Trujillo, which is a town named 
after President Di Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo. Boy, I never did see a pres- 
ident like him. Power! He got it. 
If that man doesn’t like you some 
day you wake up and you're mov- 
ing. And from what I seen it 
doesn’t take much for him not to 
like you. For instance, if he wants 
his team to win a ball game to 
save his honor and you pitch and 
don’t win—see what I’m up against 
that day? 

That was back in 1937 and I 
was pitching for the Pittsburgh 
Crawfords and at the end of the 
season several of us got a proposi- 
tion from a fellow by the name 
of Dr. Jose Enrique Aybar, who 
is the manager of the Cuidad Tru- 
jillo team, to go down there to 
play some games. He came to this 


country with the cash, too, and 


put it in the bank. I don’t know 
for sure, but the papers said it was 
about $30,000. I know I did all 
right. That is, financially. 

This President Trujillo, who 
runs the whole show down in San 
Domingo, wanted a team so good 
it would win the championship, 
which would be a feather in his 
cap. He's got troops of soldiers 
around him all the time and he’s 
got power. I never saw a man 
with such power. He flew us 
down to Cuidad Trujillo on a big 


plane and we weren't put out no 
place to let other passengers on. 
No, sir. We had the right of way. 
And what’s more, we didn’t even 
have passports. 

Not having passports kind of 
made me uneasy anyway but that 
president he fixed it up someways. 
But I wasn’t down there very long 
until I wish I wasn’t. Just to show 
you, the president he gave an order 
that none of the American ball- 
players could be sold any whiskey. 
And we weren't, either. The guy 
that done it would have been shot, 
I guess. We were kept at a hotel 
and had to be in bed early. No 
matter what we did—like if we 
went in swimming—there were sol- 
diers around and nobody could 
speak to us. The president he 
didn’t want any of his people fol- 
lowing us and starting up a con- 
versation. 
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It was almost like we were in 
jail. But we were being paid good 
money. We were President Tru- 
jillo’s ball club and we had to win 
that championship because if we 
didn’t win maybe the people 
wouldn’t re-elect him again. It was 
that important. 

That’s why the manager of the 
team, Dr. Aybar, said there was 
only one piece of advice he would 
give us. We better win. He didn’t 
know nothing about baseball him- 
self but he did know what the 
winning of this championship game 
meant to President Trujillo. 

We were down there to play 15 
games and when we came to the 
championship game we had won 
seven and lost seven and in some 
of them we played like we never 
saw a baseball before. That's be- 
cause of the strain we were under. 
Some of them guys the president 
had watching us sent shivers up 
and down your spine. They. were 
that tough looking. They packed 
guns and long knives and I know 
they could use them. We didn’t 
want to give them a chance. I 
think that’s what the manager 
meant, when he said we better win 
if we knew what was good for us. 


When he said that he looked at, 


the guys carrying the guns. It’s 
tough to field a grounder in a sit- 
uation like that. 

It was tough enough, anyway, 
because the diamond was in a place 
that looked something like a bull 
ring only there are no bull fights 
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down there. And when we came 
up to that championship game 
with Estrellas de Oriente there 
must have been about 7,000 peo- 
ple in the stands. And all of them 
had guns, too, and we wondered 
what would happen if one of the 
umpires made a decision they 
didn’t like and they started shoot- 
ing. My mouth was dry that day! 

You see this Estrellas de Oriente 
team was sponsored by the fellow 
who was President Trujillo’s polit- 
ical rival, only the president was in 
power and he had the army and so 
the fans that came to see the game 
from Estrellas de Oriente didn’t 
dare say too much. You know 
how it is: they were outnumbered. 

But if we lost that game then 
the Estrellas de Oriente team would 
be champion and that’s a political 
blow to President Trujillo and 
maybe when there would be an 
election again the votes would go 
against him. We found that out. 
“Satchel, old boy,”” I said to my- 
self, “if you ever pitched, it’s 
now.” 

But it was no cakewalk because 
that Estrellas de Oriente team was 
tough because, you see, they were 
loaded up with important stars, too. 
We had a flock of colored Ameri- 
cans on our team but they had as 
many on theirs. And how them 
babies could hit that ball! I don’t 
think I ever threw harder but I 
wouldn’t say I was relaxed. That 
was one day Paige was not free 
and easy. 
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In all my baseball experience I 
don’t ever remember pitching when 
I knew the umpires would give me 
all the close ones, and you would 
think that would have made it 
easy, but the harder we tried the 
tougher that other team played and 
here it was the seventh inning and 
we were a run behind. 

All we could hear from the fans 
were warnings that we'd better win. 
The more they yelled the harder 
I threw and I bet I never did have 
a better fast ball only I never saw 
any better hitters than them guys. 
But in the seventh inning we 
scored two runs and then I man- 
aged to shut them out the last two 
frames and we won, 6 to 5. 

No sooner was the game over 
than we were hustled back to our 
hotel and the next morning when 
we got up there was a United States 
ship in the harbor. Sister ship to 


one which was blown up at Pearl 
Harbor. There was a plane wait- 
ing for us, too, and were we glad 
to get on board. We never did see 
President Trujillo again, although 
that night after the game we were 
taken to a picnic and shown a nice 
time. 

I read in a newspaper that Dr. 
Aybar, our manager, said, “Baseball 
in Trujillo City is not commercial. 
Money makes no difference. Base- 
ball is spiritual in every respect, as 
indulged in by Latin races.” 

I am saving the clipping of that 
paper because if he is right and 
baseball is spiritual as it is played 
there, Satchel Paige could be a 
spirit right now if we didn’t win 
that big game. Yep, I guess so far 
as I’m concerned, that was the big- 
gest day of my baseball life, al- 
though it’s one I never want to 
live over again. 


BEFORE THE TOLAN COMMITTEE at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., last summer, one of the witnesses was a Negro 
who had been forced from his farm by the acquisition of 

° a large area for a munitions plant in which he found work 
at $4.50 for an eight-hour day with bonuses for overtime 
—more money than he had ever dreamed of having in 
cash returns from his little place. Congressman John 
Sparkman asked him what he was doing with it. 

“I'm paying off some debts,” he said. “I’m a-holding on 
to my stock and tools. I want to get back to farming. 
I'd go back today if I could find me some land. Money 
don’t mean nothing to a man what wants to farm.” 

He leaned forward. “Do you know where I can get 
me some land?” he asked. 


Tarleton Collier, Louisville Courier-Journal 


{ New role of Northern Negro vote 
splits Dixie politicos wide open 


Condensed from American Mercury 


John Tem G 


the doubtful state 
of Illinois went Demo- 
cratic in 1932 by a ma- 


jority of 382,290, the 
Negro vote of about 170,000 
amounted to a balance of power. 

When the normally Republican 
state of Pennsylvania went Demo- 
cratic four years later by a majority 
of 581,646, the Negro vote played 
a big role in the upset; the Re- 
publican majority in 1932 in Penn- 
sylvania had been less than 70,000 
—and there are some 207,000 
Negro voters in the state. 

Pennsylvania counts for more in 
the Electoral College than Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina com- 
bined, while Illinois outweighs Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina put to- 
gether. 

Perhaps the most significant po- 
litical event below the Potomac 
since Lincoln freed the slaves was 
the winning of the Negro vote 
above the Potomac by the Demo- 
crats in 1932 and its retention in 
1936 and 1940. It means that from 
now on the Democratic Party will 
be competing for what has hereto- 


fore belonged to the Republicans. 

And because the vote represents 
something near a balance of power 
in balance-of-power states, it means 
also that Northern Negroes may 
become more important than South- 
ern whites in the party of the white 
South’s long allegiance. 

This is one of the forces that 
makes a political crack-up possible 
at last in the South. The cement 
which has held the region together 
politically has begun to crumble. 

Belief in the Democratic Party as 
the loyal spokesman of the South’s 
racial attitude has been the sole 
basis of that political solidarity. 
That belief can exist no more. 

Its basis is going with the cold 
arithmetic which makes the North- 
ern Negro a more profitable object 
of political cajolery than the South. 
The process has been hastened by 
New Deal policies on Negro ques- 
tions, by the to-do about “Eleanor 
Clubs” and a number of other 
factors. 

The race issue is one on which 
Southerners will not compromise. 
They will accept help, listen to 
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argument, enact reforms in the 
gathering liberal impulse, and try 
to abide by United States Supreme 
Court rulings. But they will not 
be forced. 

You do not have to judge the 
fact to know that it is a fact. With 
ten million of the country’s thirteen 
million Negroes living in their 
midst, they consider the problem 
delicately their own and not to be 
settled by analogy with conditions 
in India or Manhattan. Attempts 
at coercion have the same centrip- 
etal effect on otherwise nation- 
minded Southerners as they did 
half a century ago. 

Mark Ethridge, friend of Roose- 
velt and much criticized for his 
liberalism in certain Southern cir- 
cles, stood up at the hearings of the 
President’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee in Birmingham 
last summer and warned his fellow- 
members: 

“There is no power in the world 
—not even in all the mechanized 
armies of the earth, Allied and Axis 
—which could now force the South- 
ern white people to the abandon- 
ment of the principle of social 
segregation. It is a cruel disillusion- 
ment, bearing the germs of strife 
and perhaps tragedy for any of their 
{the Negroes’]} leaders to tell them 
that they can expect it or that they 
can exact it as the price of their 
participation in the war.” 

Thus, always the centripetal force 
of regional fact draws the South- 
erner home. Practically all South- 


May 


erners — liberal and conservative, 
nation-minded and regional—agree 
that the Negro problem is too 
Southern to have its ultimate settle. 
ment determined outside. That is 
the beginning and the end of the 
Solid South. Otherwise there is no 
such animal. 

The Solid South has meant one 
thing only—the South in relation 
to its Negro question. But on that, 
the Democratic Party is likely 
henceforth to offer no more, if no 
less, than the Republican. This is 
the all-important fact which tre- 
leases Southerners from their own 
compulsion for blind loyalty to one 
party. The question now is what 
they will do with the release. 

I am convinced that in due time, 
and probably faster than the coun- 
try as a whole suspects, they will 
split into their component parts, 
like any other politically healthy 
people when given the chance. 

I believe the stigma against vot- 
ing Republican will disappear. This 
does not mean, necessarily or even 
probably, that the South will go 
Republican in 1944. But it does 
mean that, if it chooses to do so, 
the South is going to feel free to go 
Republican and be damned. 

Former Governor Frank Dixon 
of Alabama and retiring Governor 
Sam Jones of Louisiana, anti-New 
Dealers both, are urging a separate 
Southern Party. Failing that, they 
propose a boycott on the Demo- 
cratic National Convention and a 
set of uncommitted Southern elec- 
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tors prepared to bargain when the 
College meets. 

They believe the South’s vote 
must be made valuable again nation- 
ally by the threat of being withheld. 
They want it to be bargained for— 
as the Negro vote in the North 
and Central states is going to be. 
Response to their proposal has been 
negligible. 

Southern editors on both sides of 
the New Deal fight have damned 
it, and Mr. Dixon’s friend and suc- 
cessor as Governor of Alabama, 
Chauncey Sparks, has refused to 
have any part in it, vowing eternal 
loyalty to the Democratic Party 
although kimself considered an 
anti-New Dealer. 

The separate Southern Party 
idea grows in undesirability among 
thoughtful Southerners the more 
they look at it. To amount to any- 
thing it would have to include all 
the discordant elements now com- 
posing the Democratic Party in the 
South and its sole reason for exist- 
ence would be the Negro. 

The South would be more iso- 
lated than ever, its quarrels with the 
rest of the country aggravated, and 
the Southern issue between white 
and black made suicidally sharp. 
Except for its opportunity to bargain 
on the race question the region 
would be politically more impotent 
than ever, confined to one question 
and without deliberative place in 
either of the national parties. To 
have the South more separated 
from the rest of the nation than it 
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is already would be a tragedy for 
both. 

The Fighting South, which led 
all others in response to the war's 
first calls, needs to have its special 
regional problems politically _re- 
spected and to make its vote worth 
bidding and conceding for, but it 
does not need to secede again. 
It needs only to be politically doubt- 
ful. That seems to be the dominant 
Southern reaction to the Dixon- 
Jones proposals. 

With a strong and challenging 
Republican Party the region’s vote 
would be sought competitively, even 
as the vote of the Northern Negro 
is now sought. This would give 
automatic protection to its special 
situation on the race matter, and 
without making more hateful the 
present division between white and 
black. With two parties contending 
for Southern votes there would be 
a clarification of political thinking 
there, too, and a spur to both 
parties. 

There are indications that our 
country’s master political mind, 
located in the White House, has 
taken cognizance of the cracks in 
the Solid South. President Roose- 
velt has made what some observers 
interpret as concessions to the South 
since the quarrels over his Fair 
Employment Practices Committee 
last year. 

Southern suspicion that the Ad- 
ministration was backing Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Northern Negro 
leaders in proposals to use the war 
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as an excuse to force abolition of 
all race distinctions has been molli- 
fied by a series of incidents. 

A modification of the United 
States Employment Service practice 
to let Southern employers specify 
whether they want white or black 
workers has taken the wind out of 
some anti-New Deal sails. 

When the anti-poll tax bill was 
being filibustered against by South- 
ern Senators last December Mr. 
Roosevelt made a point of washing 
his hands of the controversy. 

There was the novel spectacle, 
too, of Mrs. Roosevelt giving her 


column to praise of a magazine 
article damning sensationalism and 
agitation in the national Negro 
press. 

All that can be said for certain of 
the current political dissenting in 
the South is that it will make the 
devil of a fight in the coming South. 
ern Democratic primaries. 


Whether the bitterness will result 
at any early date in a genuine two- 
party situation no one dares proph- 
esy. But the significant fact is that 
this is possible now for the first 
time since Appomattox. 


Casverism 


THE LATE GREAT Negro scientist, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, had his own way of spellbinding an 
audience—particularly the audience at the Starr Common- 


wealth for Boys at Albion, Michigan. The Common- 


wealth provides educational and home facilities for court- 
assigned youngsters, and Dr. Carver visited the school 


for five days. 


The scientist mounted the platform in the crowded 
auditorium to deliver a lecture he hoped would turn many 
of them from criminal temptations. He wanted them to 
listen carefully—and so he walked slowly to the center of 
the stage, stood there silently for a minute, and began. 
“You can all go to hell,” he roared, and then added, 
paternally: ‘That is, if you want to.” 


Leonard Lyons, N. Y. Post 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Justice Jane Bolin first Negro 


ANE M. BOLIN is a Justice 


in the Domestic Relations 
Court in New York City. 

Her quiet wisdom recalled this 
ancient story: Once two women 
and a child were brought be- 
fore King Solomon. Each claimed 
that the child was hers. Solomon 
pondered deeply. Then he ordered 
a naked sword to be brought, an1 
commanded that the child be cut 
in two and divided among the 
women. As the sword was raised 
one of the women threw herself 
before it, and wept, and pleaded 
that the child be given to the other 
woman. And Solomon knew that 
the weeping woman ready to re- 
linquish the child was, indeed, its 
true mother. 

For over three years now Judge 
Bolin has been trying to find Solo- 
mon’s wisdom for human tangles 
that even good laws can’t cover. 
She’s been watching and trying to 
judge husbands and wives clawing 


woman to take seat on New York bench 


Shin 


Condensed from New York Mirror 
By Sidney Fields 


at each other, and wayward chil- 
dren burning life before they barely 
start living it. Many of these men 
and women and children come back 
to see her. More often she goes 
to see them... 

“You can’t deal with human 
beings and forget them as soon as 
you leave a court room.” 

Judge Bolin is the first Negro 
woman to be appointed to the 
bench in New York. Her father 
and brother and husband are law- 
yets. Her father has been prac- 
ticing law for 50 years in Pough- 
keepsie. She was born there. Her 
brother and father are partners. 

While studying at Wellesley 
College she did social work three 
afternoons every week in Boston. 
She was an honor student at 
Wellesley, took her law degree at 
Yale, clerked in her father’s office 
for six months, married a Wash- 
ington lawyer, and became her hus- 
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band’s law partner. They have a 
year-and-a-half-old son. 

After five years of private prac- 
tice, she was appointed an assistant 
corporation counsel in 1937, as- 
signed to the Domestic Relations 
Coutt. 

One day she got a phone call 
from the Mayor's office. He wanted 
to see her. She obeyed the sum- 
mons, wondering why the Mayor 
should want to see her, and got 
a breath-taking jolt when he ush- 
ered her into his office, and began 
swearing her in as a judge... 

“No, I don’t think a woman is 
necessarily better than a man as 
a Domestic Relations Judge. _ It’s 
a matter of aptitude and tempera- 
ment. 

“The requirements? Common 
sense, first. Then patience, and 
courtesy, and sympathy, a broad 
sympathy for human suffering. I 
see enough of it.” 

Any weekday you might watch 
Judge Bolin riding the subway 


Father eel Sen 


from her home uptown to work, or 
between the courts in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. 

Domestic Relations is divided 
into two sections, Family Court 
and Children’s Court. The jus- 
tices spend a month in each sec- 
tion, rotating around the five bor- 
oughs, 

Whatever section she’s in, Judge 
Bolin approaches each case with 
her natural compassion rather than 
a judge’s severity... 

“It’s a social agency as well as 
a court. For divided men and 
women the solution isn’t always 
a court order telling them to go 
out and live happily together. We 
first try reconciliation. But they're 
not as frequent as we'd like them 
to be. 

“In the Children’s Court you 
have to take an individual view, 
dig into the background of the 
child, his physical and mental en- 
dowments, all his emotional pat- 
terns. He isn’t there for punish- 
ment. Here’s there for help.” 


A NEGRO GOVERNMENT MESSENGER was 
retired with honor and ceremony after 35 years of service. 
He started as a messenger at $1,080 and ended as a mes- 
senger at $1,440. His son left high school next day and 
got a job at $1,800 as a clerk. 


Charlie Cherokee, Chicago Defender 


{ Vichy rule in Martinique starving 
half million black natives 


Condensed from Foreign Affairs 


By Jean Cazenave de la Roche 


HERE are explosive possi- 

in the French West 
Indies. For three years the 
predominantly Negro popu- 
lations of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe have been stirring restlessly 
under the heavy hand of Admiral 
Robert and the French Navy. 
Only naked force has kept the lat- 
ent dissatisfaction of the popula- 
tion from bursting forth in action. 

The white populations of both 
Martinique and Guadeloupe are 
small. There are at most 5,000 
whites out of a population of 250,- 
000 in Martinique, although they 
own all the large estates and con- 
trol all commerce. 

A few thousand doctors, lawyers, 
officials, professors, manufacturers 
and merchants make up a colored 
élite. The rest of the inhabitants 
are blacks, workers on sugar-cane 


JEAN CAZENAVE DE LA ROCHE 
is a member of the French Colonial 
service who has held posts in the French 
West Indies and in French Equatorial 
Africa. 


or banana plantations, fishermen or 
small tradespeople. 

The island of Guadeloupe is 
twice the size of Martinique, with 
an area of nearly 772 square miles. 
Its population is, however, about 
the same as that of Martinique. 
The white element is very small, 
numbering perhaps some 1,500 in- 
habitants. The colored élite is like- 
wise limited in size. 

There are marked social distinc- 
tions. The whites have their clubs 
to which no colored man may be- 
long. A colored person is never 
received in a white family, and in- 
termarriage means estrangement 
from the whites. 

Relations between the races are 
not, of course, perfectly harmoni- 
ous. Many of the blacks still re- 
member the bad old days and some 
men of mixed blood are bitter. 
This causes a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction which is intensified 
by the haughty attitude and be- 
havior of some of the whites. 

The political organization of the 
islands, under the Third Republic, 
was like that of France. 
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The administration always tried, 
in principle, to keep an equal bal- 
ance between the various elements 
of the population. Public life was, 
on the whole, left to the Negroes; 
the whites interferred only indi- 
rectly, through the power of their 
money. The most intelligent among 
the colored people, who were often 
educated by the white planters and 
were sometimes their illegitimate 
offspring, soon became the heads 
of municipalities; later they took 
their seats on the General Council 
and finally became deputies or sen- 
ators. 

The exercise of political freedom 
on a par with that of the French 
served as an outlet for Negro en- 
ergies and made it possible for the 
West Indies to live in order, peace 
and prosperity for almost a century. 

The Negro voter's certificate, to- 
gether with freedom of speech and 
of the press, were their most pre- 
cious possessions. 

The people of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe had no doubts about 
ultimate victory over Germany 
when .France went to war in 1939. 
_ Village monuments to the dead 
show how great a contribution they 
made in the last war. They were 
ready to do as much this time, and 
the departure of the first contin- 
gents for France brought enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of attachment 
to the mother country. The defeat, 
the invasion, the armistice came 
like bolts from the blue. 

Admiral Robert, who had been 
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appointed High Commissioner at 
the beginning of the war, imme- 
diately aligned himself with the 
Pétain Government. His authority 
was strengthened by the arrival of 
several thousand European sailors 
on the Emile Bertin, the Béarn, the 
Jeanne d’Arc, and other warships. 

He proceeded at once, though by 
careful stages, to tear down the 
structure which the Third Republic 
had patiently erected. He elimi- 
nated individuals who protested too 
violently against his changes and 
awakened the privileged classes to 
the fact that they had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by oppos- 
ing him. Supported by them and 
by the sailors, Admiral Robert in- 
troduced a counterpart of the 
Vichy régime. 

The General Council, fruit of a 
slow evolution which had begun 
with the colonial assemblies, was 
suppressed. 

The mayors—colored men except 
for four or five out of a total of 36 
in each island—were asked to give 
up their office and were replaced 
by mayors, mostly white, appointed 
by the Administration. The mayors, 
of course, no longer express the 
will of elected municipal councils, 
but receive and execute orders from 
above. 

Martinique used to have 2,500 
civil servants of all kinds; Guade- 
loupe had 1,800. All but two or 
three dozen of these were colored. 
The higher officials were thoroughly 
weeded out. Those who were affil- 
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iated with the Masonic Lodges, or 
who were suspected of sympathy 
with de Gaulle, or of pro-Allied 
sentiments, were removed; some 
were imprisoned. They were re- 
placed by “reliable” agents from 
France, by sailors or by policemen. 

The police and the information 
service were put under the direct 
supervition of the Navy. The 
number of gendarmes was increased 
in both islands, and sailors replaced 
the easy-going policemen of prewar 
days. Rounds and patrols reminded 
the population at all times that the 
Navy was on the alert against a 
possible attack—an American at- 
tack, for instance, like the one 
which was rumored last July, and 
for which the whole population 
hoped and prayed in vain. 


Criticism of the policies of the 
Vichy Government, Marshal Pétain, 
Pierre Laval or Admiral Robert was 
absolutely forbidden. The people 
were not permitted to listen to 
English or American radios, for 
they were the voices of the odious 
Anglo-Saxon imperialism. They 
were forbidden to pronounce the 
name of the “traitor” de Gaulle or 
to display a V. Every day, at noon, 
the official information service of 
the Navy at Fort de France issued 
the latest news—the news most un- 
favorable to the Allies was always 
chosen—and carried on a violent 
anti-Anglo-Saxon campaign. ‘The 
Voice of France in the Antilles” 
was nicknamed, in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, “The Voice of Ger- 
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many in the Antilles.” 

Anyone who aroused any sort of 
suspicion was summoned to Police 
headquarters. All legal formalities 
were suppressed and all personal 
guarantees suspended. Death sen- 
tences were pronounced, although 
there do not appear to have been 
any executions. Many unfortunate 
individuals, however, who were 
guilty of being pro-British or pro- 
American, were sent to Guiana like 
ordinary criminals, or else confined 
in prison. The Béarn was trans- 
formed from an airplane carrier 
into a penitentiary for anti-collabo- 
rationists. 

All personal liberties likewise 
were suppressed; censorship of the 
press made the newspapers unread- 
able; domestic correspondence was 
closely watched and _ censored. 
Shortages of gasoline and tires 
drove most public conveyances from 
the streets. Spies abounded every- 
where. 


So it was that the colored popu- 
lation of Martinique and Guade- 
loupe was deprived of its liberties. 

For the past two years the mass 
of the people have been living in 
misery. They are reduced to eat- 
ing tropical fruit and vegetables 
and, along the coasts, some fish; 
but even fishing was curtailed by 
the Navy to prevent escapes from 
the islands. Some food could be 
brought in from Santo Domingo 
until the three Dominican ships 
used in this trade were sunk, leav- 
ing only schooners available. 
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Since then, the steamship Guade- 
loupe has been sent to New Orleans 
once a month for essential sup- 
plies. As soon as these arrive the 
authorities requisition what they 
consider necessary for the officers 
and men of the Navy and their 
families. Some privileged civil 
servants are also taken care of. The 
populace receives what remains. 

Before Hitler swallowed up all 
of France one might have believed 
that Admiral Robert—a soldier 
who is not expected to know the 
political game—merely executed 
the orders which he received from 
Vichy. But the fiction that Vichy 
is independent can no longer be 
kept up and Admiral Robert can 
no longer hide behind the Chief 
of State. 

One cannot deprive 500,000 col- 
ored people of a liberty which they 
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love as much as life itself without 
running the risk of a terrible ex- 
plosion. If that comes, neither re- 
ligion nor feelings of humanity 
will be able to prevent dreadful 
violence. For three years feelings 
of revenge have been allowed to 
ferment in West Indian souls. 
Those in the Navy who are mainly 
responsible may leave, but the 
West Indian whites will still be 
there. 

The tragedy can be foreseen. 
Nor is it likely that the upheaval 
would be confined to the French 
West Indies. The history of the 
past 150 years has shown that all 
of the West Indies stand together 
and that when Martinique and 
Guadeloupe begin to move, the 
rest of the archipelago is likely to 
follow. 


CRO 


THE JUDGE in a murder trial, in which it had been 
ascertained that the victim had been slain with a rock, 
wanted to find out the size of the murder tool and asked 


' the Negro defendant: 


“Would you say the rock was as large as my fist?” 
“Yes, judge,” the defendant replied, “I guess it was 


twice as big as that.” 


“Was it as large as my two fists?” the judge asked. 
“Yes, judge,” the defendant replied, “I guess it was 
a little bigger than that.” 
“Was it as large as my head?” the judge queried. 
“Judge,” the Negro answered, “it was as long but I 
don’t think it was quite as thick.” 


Raymond H. Schwartz, Coronet 


{| Trumpeter Satchmo Armstrong still 
tops in turbulent kingdom of jazz 


King “Ihe Frost 


Condensed from Look 


COFFEE - COLORED, 
Louisiana-born Negro 
this spring will begin 
the twentieth year of his 
reign as king of the world’s trum- 
peters. His name is Louis (Satch- 
mo) Armstrong, his ability to coax 
music out of a horn so remarkable 
that he is recognized as the most 
talented, most important instru- 
mentalist in the history of jazz. 

Since 1924, Satchmo (contrac- 
tion of Satchelmouth) has been 
blowing higher and hotter, softer 
and sweeter than any other man. 
As an improviser, the one-time coal 
cart boy has few rivals. As a jazz 
pioneer, he has none. Musical 
ideas he recorded in 1926 are fresh 
and exciting today; the clean, clear 
solos he cut in 1929 are models of 
“hot” style, have been surpassed 
only by himself. 

Now 43, a composer, singer and 
actor as well as an instrumentalist, 
Armstrong no longer punches 25 
high C’s in a row just to amaze 
the crowd. But on a tricky hot 
chorus, he still sets the pace for 
every younger man with a horn. 
Because he is so phenomenally 
gifted, “Louis the First” symbolizes 


both the beginning and what critics 
fear may be the end of jazz's gold- 
en era. 

The king’s mellow licks have de- 
lighted audiences in a dozen coun- 
tries. A headliner for a decade, 
Louis still practices hard to polish 
his technique. 

Unlike many jazz pioneers, Arm- 
strong can both read and write 
music, has composed two dozen 
tunes. His favorites: “If We Ever 
Meet Again” and ‘“‘Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue.” 

Satchmo’s hobby is typing. He 
carries “the grinder” with him on 
tours, spends hours pecking letters 
with two fingers. Many of his 
notes run 15 pages—single-spaced. 
Armstrong refers to them as “my 
newspapers,” writes them in the 
swing language he talks: friends 
are “Jackson” or “Pops,”” musicians 
are “gates,” hot fans are ‘‘cats.” 

Typical opening line: ‘Planes fly 
and the birds flew—dig this jive 
I’m cutting you.” 

A prized possession in the King’s 
Harlem home is his radio bar, care- 
fully guarded by his wife, Edna, 
because liquor boosts his weight. 
(He recently lost 65 pounds on a 
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diet—“It was a nine-day diet, but 
I played it for 90.”) Louis owns 
six other radios, turns one on 
whenever he enters a room, some- 
times plays four simultaneously. 

He has made over 600 phono- 
gtaph records, including many col- 
lectors items but never bothers to 
save them. 

On the road eight months of the 
year, the Armstrongs enjoy step- 


ping out during their rare week 
ends in Harlem. The King met 
Edna at New York’s Cotton Club, 
married her last October. 

His fourth wife, she travels the 
circuits with him. Louis keeps her 
busy checking his handkerchiefs 
(when playing, he uses 30 a night, 
carries 24 dozen in his trunk) 
keeps her happy with a $2,800 


mink coat. 


AN INCIDENT of unusual proportions took place at 


Fort McClellan when a white cab driver picked up two 
Negro soldiers to take to Anniston, Ala. The cab had 
progressed only a few hundred feet when a white lieuten- 
ant signaled the driver to stop. 

The driver looked worried. “You can’t ride this cab,” 
he sputtered. ‘‘Can’t haul white and colored passengers 
in the same cab.” 

The white lieutenant crawled into the cab and sat be- 
tween the two Negro soldiers. The driver turned red but 
sped through the M. P. gates amid wide staring eyes. 

The Negro soldiers, one a sergeant, asked the lieutenant 
where he had been stationed before coming to Alabama. 
The lieutenant smiled. ‘‘Hell, I’m from New York where 
a colored man and a white man ride in cabs side by side. 
I’m in the SAME army as you boys, and if this cab is good 
enough for YOU, it is good enough for me.” 

When the cab came to a halt the driver smiled and 
said: “Well, mister, I ain’t for this southern justice either 
—you see, I was born in Chicago.” 

—Associated Negro Press. 
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Condensed from Advertising And Selling 


By Parker James 
Managing Editor of Advertising & Selling 


ties nearly 70 per cent of 

the Negro families in the 

nation’s three biggest cities 
—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia—were on relief or working 
for WPA. In prosperous 1937, the 
economic status of the New York 
Negro was still bad: Accounting for 
6 per cent of the city’s population, 
he represented 22 per cent of its 
relief load. 

But since then things have 
changed. The war and its man- 
power shortage has brought a wind- 
fall of opportunity, and with it the 
Negro’s greatest prosperity. 

With illiteracy down from 30 per 
cent in 1910 to around 16 per cent 
in 1930, the Negro has met this 
war-born opportunity better 
equipped than at any time in his 
history and stands a great chance 
of retaining his gains. 

Records for 1941 showed that 
4,800 Negroes received college de- 
grees, that nearly 120,000 were en- 
rolled during that year in profes- 
sional and vocational courses. The 
figures for 1942, not as yet com- 
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pletely tabulated, will paint an 
even better educational picture. 

One of the many Negro colleges, 
Howard University in Washington, 
has a seven million dollar plant, 
a one million dollar endowment, 
has in recent years graduated an 
increasing number of well-equipped 
professionals, and last year each of 
the graduates went into the work 
that fitted his capabilities. Here- 
tofore the going had been hard: 
trained in law and other profes- 
sions—capable of a $5,000-plus in- 
come, a place in society—the grad- 
uate often had to turn to menial 
jobs in order to make a meager 
living. 

With the beginning of the coun- 
try’s defense program, Negroes 
made tremendous gains in employ- 
ment. In certain manufacturing 
industries (notably meat packing, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding) where 
it has been customary to hire Ne- 
groes for skilled and semi-skilled, 
as well as for unskilled work, the 
expansion has opened many job 
opportunities. In industries active 
in war work (aircraft, machine 
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tool, etc.) , Negroes have been hired 
in increasing numbers. 

The U. S. Census for 1940 
showed a Negro population of 12,- 
865,518 and an estimate late in 
1942 gave a total employment fig- 
ure of 51/4 million (of which the 
1940 Census listed 681,790 as farm 
operators, mostly in the South). 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, alone, 
employs 16,155 Negroes, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Executive Order 
8802, banning discrimination in 
war industries, has helped to open 
many a further job opportunity for 
the race, and they are now mak- 
ing good salaries with such firms 
as Lockheed-Vega, Wright Aero- 
nautical and Glenn Martin, where 
a call recently went out for 700 
colored women. 

The National Youth Adminis- 
tration is training and placing hun- 
dreds of Negro girls in such jobs 
as arc welding, forging, and me- 
chanical drafting. In New York 
State, a War Council Committee 
took on the specific job of expand- 
ing further the field of Negro em- 
ployment, hoped to up the Negro’s 
1 per cent to at least 6 per cent 
representation in well-paying war 
jobs. In California, Negro cotton 
pickers who formerly were very 
successful if they averaged $5 a 
day, now earn $8 for the same 
work. In Chicago (and the exam- 
ple is typical of other cities) Negro 
employment agencies recently ad- 
vertised for char women—the most 
menial civilian work and the least 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES 


@ @ @ they want to be referred to 
as "Negroes," although Colored Peo- 
ple" is acceptable, and they are just 
lukewarm about your saying “the 
a But nothing else is accept- 
able. 


@ @ @ they don't like movies or ad 
portrayals that show them stupid, 
slow or always happy-go-lucky; they'd 
like to have their people represented 
more on the order of Rex Ingram 
as the solemn butler-philanthropist in 
the movie, "Talk of the Town". 


@ @ @ they like the champions and 
the successful business and profes- 
sional personalities of their race pic- 
tured in ads; don't think much of 
the fat, good-natured mammy as the 
personification of their people. 


@ @ @ they like trade characters on 
packages. In the deep South, where 
most of the Negro illiterates live, 
much of the buying is done by iden- 
tifying the trade characters rather 
than by using the trade name. 


@ @ @ they claim that some manu- 
facturers whose products are popular 
with Negroes lose ground in the con- 
tests they run in national media. Ex- 
ample: offering a prize of a de-luxe 
trip to Florida, something the Negro 
never expects to win and which he 
feels is directed to the white folks 
exclusively. 


pay—at $25. For other jobs: $30 
and $40. Negroes are now widely 
employed in civil service and other 
government jobs, and in Washing- 
ton various government agencies 
have hundreds of Negro girls in 
secretarial and clerical positions. 
The sum total of everything is 
that Negro employment and Negro 
spending are definitely ~p, and that 
the Negro market of today is vastly 


different than in former years of 
great unemployment and low per 
capita income. 

Some advertising men have 
placed the present-day annual buy- 
ing power of the Negro at between 
seven and ten billion dollars, but 
a better estimate—by Negro mar- 
keting men themselves—places the 
figure between two and six billion, 
pointing out that, although Ne- 
groes constitute nearly 10 per cent 
of the total U. S. population, they 
certainly have not as yet attained 
anywhere near 10 per cent of the 
buying power. 

The annual purchasing power of 
the 900,000 Negroes in the South’s 
l 17 largest cities has been estimated 

at 308 million dollars. Compared 
with the nation’s export trade in 
peak 1929, Negroes in those cities 
are spending more than the total 
U. S. export to Mexico and Central 
America (224 million dollars) and 
nearly as much as the export to 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile (which 
was 374 million dollars). 

The great importance of the 
Negro market is in the fact that 
F Negroes as a whole—for the first 
time—have a lot of cash in their 

ets and for the first time are 
able to afford the things they want 
for themselves. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but by-and-large 
the Negro’s privations are too fresh 
in his mind for him to be reckless 
with his new money. 

It is a matter of Department of 
Commerce record that aggregate 
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deposits of banks owned and op- 
erated by colored people increased 
by 20 per cent during 1941, to 
say nothing of the increases repre- 
senting greater volume in banks 
owned by whites. Washington’s 
Industrial Savings Bank (Negro 
owned and operated) reported that 
more than 1,500 of its depositors 
had incomes in excess of $5,000; 
that depositors had bought $400,- 
000 in war bonds; and that depos- 
its in just that one bank had in- 
creased $750,000 during 1942. 

A check on large banks catering 
to Harlem Negroes revealed that, 
while deposits had shown a notable 
increase (with war bond purchases 
up in even greater proportion), the 
activity of accounts indicated that 
bills were being paid, also indicated 
a large volume of Harlem purchas- 
ing. 

In Baltimore, Negro parishioners 
made a $14,000 down payment on 
a new $25,000 church last year, have 
just made their last payment, still 
have $10,000 in the church treasury. 

Just what is the Negro doing with 
his new money? The consensus of 
Negro marketing and banking opin- , 
ion is that, first and foremost, he is 
making small purchases of the prod- 
ucts he’s always wanted, then 2) he 
is buying the war bonds that Uncle 
Sam urges him to buy, and which 
provide him some future security; 
3) he’s buying the things he’s need- 
ed; 4) he’s cleaning up his back 
debts (his shoulders have always 
been loaded down with obligations, 
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principally installments); 5) he’s 
eyeing insurance (every Negro tries 
to insure a decent burial) ; 6) he’s 
looking for investment (in a home 
for himself, or some real estate 
property); and 7) he lets his 
money draw 2 per cent interest in 
the bank. 

Because so few Negroes paid in- 
come taxes in the past, March 15 
hit him squarely between the eyes, 
forced him to cash in some of his 
war bonds. His cautious and patri- 
otic nature (the Negro is 99.3 per 
cent American-born, 97 per cent 
purely native parentage) will make 
him save for future tax eventuali- 


NEGRO POPULATION 


Of the total U. S. Negro popula- 
tion (12,865,518 in the Census of 
1940), 6,253,588 is urban; 2,109,630, 
rural non-farm; and 4,502,300, rural 
farm. In the North live 2,790,193 (of 
which 2,495,637 is urban); the South, 
9,904,619 (3,616,118 urban); and the 
West, 170,706 (141,833 urban). The 
cities with the greatest Negro popu- 
ation; 


Per cent 
City Population - of total 
New York ............ 458,444 6.1 
Chicago _............. 277,731 8.2 
Philadelphia _..... 250,880 13 
Washington ........ 187,266 28.2 
Baltimore ............ 165,843 19.3 
149,119 9.2 
New Orleans ... 149,034 30.1 
Memphis ............ 1498 
Birmingham ........ 108,938 40.7 
St. Louis .... 13.3 
Atlanta 34.6 
Houston 22.4 
Cleveland .......... 84,504 9.6 
Los Angeles ...... 63,774 42 
Pittsburgh .......... 62,216 9.3 
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ties. At war's end he will have a 
greater reserve (in war bonds) 
than ever before in his history, will 
constitute a major U. S. market for 
housing, huge amounts of durable 
goods. 

Several years ago (before the 
new prosperity) the chief of the 
Department of Commerce Division 
of Negro Affairs estimated that 
urban Negro purchases were sum- 
med up thus; 27.2 per cent for 
food; 14.9 per cent, clothing; 12.4 
per cent, rent; 4.7 per cent, fuel 
and light; 1.4 per cent, household 
furnishings; 7.5 per cent, savings 
(notably life insurance) ; and 31.9 
per cent for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, including education, recrea- 
tion, consumer durables. 

In 1939 Negro women spent 
over 25 million dollars for beauty 
service, according to “The Negro 
Handbook.” 

Federal statistics show that 22.8 
per cent of all Negro families live 
in their own homes; the average 
for northern states, 17.6 per cent. 
In Washington, Negroes own 
homes valued at 45 million dollars; 
in Baltimore, at 16 million dollars; 
and in Philadelphia, at 36 million 
dollars. In “Capital View,” a sub- 
urban development near Washing- 
ton, colored buyers with their new 
money have purchased 200 homes 
with a total value of two million 
dollars, or an average of $10,000 
per home. 

Indicative of the sound basis 
upon which the urban Negro is 
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operating, the Chicago Housing 
Authority last month revealed that 
the rent loss in a 7,000 person 
Negro housing project in that city 
was only 3/100ths of 1 per cent 
in 18 months, that even this was 
cleared up by a_ public-spirited 
tenantry. 

The Negro, particularly in urban 
centers, is brand conscious to the 
extreme; is, by reason of a Negro 
press that doesn’t mince words 
about discrimination, loyal to the 
products of manufacturers he con- 
siders “friendly.” 

Above all, most urban Negroes 
prefer quality and will frequently 
strap themselves with time pay- 
ments in order to own a well-re- 
garded product while other people 
might content themselves with 
something that looks just as well, 
but of inferior make. Not neces- 
sarily an inherent trait, this devo- 
tion to quality may have been 
brought about by the fact that the 
Negro has worked for many years 
in moneyed homes, or that in his 
own buying he has been cheated 
plenty; is convinced that he can 
depend on the “quality” products. 

Taking unfair advantage, at least 
one chain with outlets in Negro 
sections has repossessed “name” 
products from white debtors, 
palmed them off as new merchan- 


All Negro Post Office 


dise to Negro buyers at cut rates. 

In Chicago, New York and other 
northern cities, the Negro can shop 
for his merchandise in about any 
store he pleases, but in Baltimore, 
Washington and points south, he’s 
up against it if he chooses to in- 
dulge in his preferences for the 
“name” products sold only in the 
white stores. In many cases the 
clerk won’t wait on him, and the 
product loses the sale that adver- 
tising produced. 

What brands do they buy? To 
find out just what products Negro 
housewives are using, one Negro 
paper representative, set up a re- 
search department, went to cities 
throughout the east with their ques- 
tions, proved conclusively with im- 
pressive evidence that advertising 
was doing its job, and that national 
brands led. 

In New Jersey, for instance, 27.2 
per cent preferred Sheffield canned 
milk; 25.3 per cent, White House; 
16.9 per cent, Borden’s. In Pitts- 
burgh, Camel cigarettes were pre- 
ferred by 22.7 per cent; Luckies, 
15.7 per cent; Chesterfields, 6.7 
per cent; Philip Morris, 5.7 per 
cent; the “ten-cent” brands, negli- 
gible. In Baltimore, a recent sur- 
vey showed that El Productos were 
preferred, 3 to 1. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE post office is the na- 
tion’s only one that is manned exclusively by Negroes. It 
led all second-class post offices in Alabama in 1941 in the 
number of war bonds sold. 


I. C. Brenner, Columbus Dispatch 


{ Geld Coast Africans puzzled 
by color line in America 


Of Fie Slave 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By A. T. Steele 


Chicago Daily News Foreign Correspondent 


FRICANS are puzzled by 
reports they have read 
about the color line that 
exists in some parts of 

America. 

Though the Gold Coast is a 
British colony, I was less conscious 
of race distinction there than on 
my arrival in the Southern United 
States, where separate waiting 
rooms in the railway stations were 
labeled: ‘For White,” ‘For Col- 

ored.” 

_ The equatorial British colony is 
the ancestral home of about 25 per 
cent of all the Negroes in the 
United States. 

There is only 5 per cent literacy 
in the Gold Coast, but educated 
Africans are a shrewd and intelli- 
gent lot of men. 

They are conscious of their affin- 
ity to American Negroes, to whom 
they look with respect. They are 
inclined to be realistic about the 
ugly stories of the slave trade. 

Sir Alan Burns, Scot, is governor 
of the Gold Coast. In his 300-year- 
old cannon-studded castle built by 
the Danes during the heydey of the 


slave trade, he showed me the hor- 
tible dungeons in which African 
slaves were confined before their 
shipment to American and other 
markets. 

In the Gold Coast every Ameri- 
can soldier is “Joe” to every Afri- 
can. In an adjacent French colony, 
a common salute to the Americans 
is ‘Hello, cowboy!’ The trouble 
with those people is that they've 
seen too many American movies. 

The Gold Coast is the least anti- 
British and the most anti-Nazi of 
the British colonies. Skillful Brit- 
ish propaganda has kept the native 
population well informed on Hit- 
ler’'s racial prejudices. The Afri- 
cans deeply resent Der Fuehrer’s 
references to the Negro peoples. 

Though there are few Africans 
tich enough to buy a radio set, the 
British have gotten around this dif- 
ficulty by renting out several thou- 
sand cheap sets at low cost to fam- 
ilies and villages. These sets are so 
built that they can be tuned in only 
on the official Gold Coast broad- 
casting system. There is little com- 
plaint. 
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{| St. Thomas comes from Harlem Heaven 
to show (Father) Divine touch in ring 


Blessed With A Right 


Condensed from Newsweek 


T. THOMAS left Heaven, 
S revealed himself under the 


stars at the Grotto, and ren- 

dered peace to a Roman by 
blessing him with a series of right 
crosses. This revelation, attested 
by some 1,300 witnesses, is a mod- 
ern miracle and a tale of the power 
and the glory of the (Father) 
Divine. 

It all began some weeks ago at 
the not-so-holy sanctuary of Still- 
man’s Gymnasium in New York 
City. There in the dim recesses of 
the musty, barnlike training center, 
boxers in colored trunks fought 
their shadows as they sharpened 
their muscles for mortal combat. 
Jack Curley, boxing instructor and 
gym manager for eighteen years, 
was hurrying about when a serious 
Negro approached. 

“Will you book me for some 
fights, Mr. Curley?” 

“What's ya name?” 
Curley with a question. 

“St. Thomas,” the dusky appa- 
rition said, 

“G'’wan, who’ya kiddin’? I ain’t 
got no time to fool around.” 

“Peace, brother!’ replied the 
Negro with saintly mien. “You 


answered 


don’t understand. I belong to 
Father Divine’s Heaven.” 

Curley listened to the rest of the 
Saint’s sermon. Before his reincar- 
nation, St. Thomas was Tommy 
Reed of Dayton, Ohio. Religiously 
inclined and a Bible student, the 
youth was also big (6 feet 2), 
strong (205 pounds), and inter- 
ested in boxing. He entered and 
won the 1939 Golden Gloves at 
Dayton (‘Father won’t forgive me 
for lying’) and went to New York 
two years later. 

He met up with Father Divine, 
the squat Harlem omnipotent, and 
joined the movement. ‘Father 
told me I'd always have a home 
with him.” So Tommy moved to 
one of Harlem’s Heavens and went 
through a spiritual rebirth. He 
came out as pure as a lamb and as 
strong as an ox, with the heavenly 
handle of St. Thomas. 

Of his former life in Dayton, 
the sanctified slugger says: “With 
my rebirth, I left behind my carnal 
life. I have forgotten it. Peace!” 

Nevertheless the Saint (carnal 
age: 22; spiritual age: 114) has 
not forgotten his mother and six 
blood brothers and sisters; he con- 
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tributes to their support by working 
as a longshoreman and by fighting 
for pay between labor and prayers. 

Boxing, strange as it seems, is 
not contrary to Divine teaching. 
This apostle’s creed is to bring 
quick peace to opponents. Under 
Curley’s wing, St. Thomas learned 
some of the finer points. In a 
week, Curley booked his boy for a 
four-round bout with Tony Di- 
Giacco at the Grotto, a Jersey City 
arena. Tommy, as the non-believ- 
ing Curley calls him, rocked Di- 
Giacco to sleep in 2:40 of the first 
round, and rapturously intoned: 
“Peace, brother. It’s wonderful.” 

His second appearance at the 
Grotto was no less wonderful. 
Dark blue bunting, spangled with 
silver stars, decorated the ring 
ceiling. The sale of ginger ale 
and cracked ice was advertised 
at 35 cents. Barkers peddled the 


deathless literature of Hobo News, 
and Ring Magazine. But St. Thom- 
as’s eyes had seen the coming of 
his foe—Joe Cuccio. In the dress- 
ing room 2:29 minutes later, the 
Saint’s main concern was to wire 
his spiritual adviser at the Divine 
Hotel in Philadelphia: ‘Peace, 
Father. Thanks for everything. I 
won by a K. O. in the first.” 

As St. Thomas worked out in 
Stillman’s Gym, Harry Wills, great 
Negro veteran heavyweight, looked 
him over and thought the new- 
comer showed promise. And Man- 
ager Curley hired Ray Arcel, famous 
trainer of champions, to put the 
Saint through his paces. 

The Saint took these events with 
a happy, fervent “Peace.” 

“It’s wonderful!” amended the 
more voluble Curley, as visions of 
long-green pastures danced in his 
curly head. 


» 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, a Founding Father, 
would be committing a felony today if he married blue- 
blooded Elizabeth Schuyler in the state of Georgia, which 
bars the marriage of whites with ‘all Negroes, mulattoes, 
mestizos and their descendants, having any ascertainable 
trace of either Negro or African, West Indian or Asiatic 
Indian blood in their veins.” Hamilton was a native of 


the West Indies. 


Albert Deutsch, PM 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


Negro and white Americans 

over whether success and 

achievement by colored citi- 
zens will mean the breakdown of 
racial discrimination is noted in 
the Negro Digest Poll of May. 

Reflecting a growing demand by 
Negroes for some drastic legisla- 
tion to outlaw extra-legal mani- 
festation of race prejudice is the 
opinion that riches and attainment 
are not the answer to wiping out 
Jim Crow and other discriminatory 
practices. A majority of Negroes 
polled felt definitely that both these 
are beyond the reach of most black 
Americans without some lifting of 
racial restrictions. 

On the other hand most whites 
feel that education, more income, 
and higher achievements in Amer- 
ican life will break down racial 
barriers and give the Negro more 
of the equality which he is seeking. 

The question submitted to a 
cross-section of America and the 
results were: 

“Will Negro success and achieve- 


disagreement between 


ment curb race discrimination?” 


Negroes Whites 
26% 57% 
67% 27% 
Undecided ...... 7% 16% 


Many Negroes questioned in the 
poll showed fervent opinions and 
several cited cases of brazen dis- 
crimination against men like Rol- 
and Hayes, William Hastie, Marian 
Anderson to prove their argument 
that achievement had not won real - 
equality for any Negro. As for 
wealthy Negroes it was said they 
faced exactly the same segregation 
faced by penniless Negroes al- 
though they could afford better 
Jim Crow facilities. 

The sectional vote was: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 
North ......22% 73% 5% 
West ........ 21% 73% 6% 
South ...... 32% 55% 13% 


White opinion leaned to the be- 
lief that the Negro population still 
had a long way to go in education 
for full integration into American 
life. Many ventured remarks con- 
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cerning lack of sanitation training, 
bad care of housing, little control 
of syphilis and other similar re- 
flections on Negro personal habits 
as handicaps to full equality. 

A large segment, especially in 
the South, expressed a belief that 
race discrimination would never be 
ended. That seems to be one of 
the contradictions of the poll—the 
whites in the South agreeing with 
most Negroes but for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. 

The totals for whites polled 
showed: 
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Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ...... 75% 18% 8% 
West ........72% 15% 13% 
South ......37% 41% 22% 


Both whites and Negroes polled 
on the question seemed to express 
strong feelings one way or another, 
despite a large body that seemed 
undecided one way or another. A 
growing concern in the solution of 
the race problem in America is re- 
flected in the more intent interest 
shown by whites in the Negro 
question. 


Air Segregation 


THE SOUTH is really too poor to afford the luxury 


of segregation. A region which cannot adequately support 
one school system has to maintain two “separate but equal” 
systems. What a travesty of logic! 

Whenever I hear that phrase, “separate but equal,” I 
think of an anecdote told me by a colleague from North 
Carolina. In his part of the state there used to be two 
bus lines, one for the whites, the other for the colored. 

But there were some towns which did not have a Negro 
service. In that case, the Negro passengers had to ride 
on top of the bus with the baggage. My friend was 
riding in this manner one day, he told me, when a violent 
storm came up; the driver stopped the bus, climbed up, 
rescued the baggage, and left him there. 


Arthur P. Davis, 
Norfolk Journal and Guide 


YES 


WH Negro 


By C. C. Spaulding 
President of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


OR A LONG time, possibly 

SSicrere, there will be two 
separate and distinct races in 
America. 

Instead of insisting on the forced 
recognition of so-called equality, I 
believe in bringing up the levels 
of my own people. They can, by 
attainment, without being white, or 
even like white people, still be 
Americans of whom this country 
can be proud. 

The fact that our races are segre- 
gated does not within itself prevent 
the Negro from rising. A man of 
any race, with equal opportunity, 
may become equal to a man of any 
other race. 

But it is always a_ personal 
achievement. It is very idle and 
foolish to talk about granting equal- 
ity, except equality of opportunity. 

Equality is a thing that should 
not be demanded, because it cannot 
be granted. It cannot be had by 


coercion and intrusion. It has to be 
earned. No Utopian dreamer can 
achieve it for another man. It is 
like citizenship. A man cannot 
really have citizenship until he be- 
comes a good citizen. 

If the Negro will measure up to 
equality, he will receive it. Recog- 
nition then will be instinctive, and 
therefore imperative. But you can’t 
drink from the spring high up on 
the mountain unless you climb for 
the water. You must not expect the 
law to hand it down for you. 

If the Negro wants equality, ex- 
cept of opportunity, he must pay 
for it, and the ancient and unalter- 
able price is character and achieve- 
ment. 

The most efficient weapon with 
which to fight segregation and dis- 
crimination is success. 

The Negro in the South has suf- 
fered from prejudices, because the 
white people, in considering his 
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petitions for more facilities or op- 
portunities, such as vocational 
schools, feared that he was after 
social equality. 

Now, in a real and deep sense, 
there is no such thing as social 
equality, even among white people. 
And even in those states where the 
law does not forbid it, there is little 
intermarriage between the members 
of my race and the white race. 

There are more lost or disillu- 
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sioned souls in Harlem than there 
are in the whole South. Many of 
them went there as farm boys and 
girls, and they are still farm boys 
and girls, but lost in spirit. While 
some may have left home because 
of bad treatment, most left because 
of the lure of the city. 

For the most part, their best 
chance would have been here in 
the South. 


By E. Washington Rhodes 


Publisher of Philadelphia Tribune 
Condensed from Philadelphia Tribune 


of the North Carolina Mu- 

tual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, is one of the most 
successful business men within the 
Negro group. He heads one of 
the largest businesses in Durham, 
N. C. 

But with all of his success, a 
clerk in a drug store struck Spauld- 
ing in the face for no apparent 
reason. As I remember the inci- 
dent, nothing happened to Spauld- 
ing’s assailant. 

I doubt that Spaulding and his 
associates have the privilege of 
using freely the public institutions 
of the City of Durham. 

Spaulding says the most efficient 
weapon to fight segregation is suc- 
cess. 

Booker T. Washington thought 
that trained hands would secure for 
the Negro his rightful place in 


C. SPAULDING, president 
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America but skilled black hands 
were denied the opportunity to 
work. 

W. E. B. DuBois and his follow- 
ers advocated higher education as 
the solvent which would crack the 
wall of race prejudice. Those who 
have this higher education and cul- 
ture, except in rare instances, have 
run head-on into a stone wall. 

Then there are those like Spauld- 
ing who proclaim that business, 
property and money are the essen- 
tials to equality of citizenship for 
the American Negro. These lose 
sight of the basic fact that it is 
impossible for a segregated group 
of twelve million people, who live 
in a nation of 130 million people, 
to create the necessary wealth to 
meet the obligations of civilization. 
Especially is this true when all the 
sources of production and govern- 
ment are in the hands of others. 
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Even assuming that Negroes are 
super-men and were able to sur- 
vive as a group apart, would that 
fulfill the objection for which the 
hearts of men yearn? Certainly 
not! 

The attainment of creature wants 
—mate, home, food, clothing—is 
not sufficient to satisfy the longings 
of man for a better way of life. 
If that were not true so far as 
Negroes are concerned, there would 
be no racial problem in America, 
because most colored people have 
some kind of home, something to 
eat, and some clothes to wear. 

No! Money, property and “‘suc- 
cess” will not end racial discrim- 
ination, The whole nasty business 
is tied up in the minds of men— 
it is a thing of the spirit. White 
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people do not dislike Negroes be- 
cause they are poor. 

The richest colored man in North 
Carolina will receive the same treat- 
ment that the poorest colored man 
will receive if he attempts to get 
out of the Jim Crow conditions 
which the laws of North Carolina 
has established. 

“Equality and citizenship cannot 
be legislated,” according to Spauld- 
ing. That sounds well, but it is 
not true. 

Equality of opportunity can be 
legislated. It can be enforced. 
Even as “second-class citizens” Ne- 
groes are much better off with the 
13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments 
added to the Constitution than if 
they were not there. I would not 
like to live in America if these 
amendments were repealed. 


chanel Missouri 


THE ONLY Negro legislator in Missouri, Represen- 
tative Edwin F. Kenswil, St. Louis, a Democrat, is forced 
to bring a lunch with him because the Capital restaurant 
refuses to serve meals to men and women of his color. 

Kenswil says, “They will sell food to me but won't let 
me eat or drink at the counter. In consequence I don’t 
buy there. I put a few peanuts and an apple in my pocket, 
and I make them do for luncheon.” The capital lunch 
room is on the third floor and is a privately managed in- 
stitution leased from the state. 


St. Charles, Mo., Banner-News 


HE LEGEND is that Paul 

Robeson, the great Negro 

bass-baritone, became a 

singer because he couldn’t 
whistle. 

But as the story goes Robeson 
had just turned away from law 
school and was rehearsing the title 
role in Eugene O’Neill’s mighty 
drama “Emperor Jones” in New 
York. O'Neill himself was sitting 
in on the practice and it was pretty 
exciting. 

All went well until Robeson 
came to the part where the fear- 
stricken Emperor Jones, trapped in 
the Caribbean jungle, tries to 
bolster up his courage by whistling. 
The result, while it was a whistle, 
was not, as all agreed, a very good 
whistle. 

So Robeson sang the measures of 
a fearful Negro hymn. It proved 
an arresting substitute. The low 
beauty of the voice flooded the re- 
hearsal hall and attracted the at- 
tention of one particular but anon- 
ymous auditor. After the rehearsal 
he talked to Robeson and urged 
him to sing and develop his nat- 
ural gifts. 


Copyright, Eureka, Cal., Times 
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{ Paul Robeson started on road 
to fame when he flopped as whistler 


The emperor Coulda? Whistle 


Condensed from Eureka Times 


6, 1943) 


With the opening of ‘Emperor 
Jones” at the old Provincetown 
Playhouse in lower New York, 
Paul Robeson began to try out his 
voice seriously. He started by en- 
tertaining studio gatherings in 
Greenwich Village with the spirit- 
uals he knew so well. 

This was the shining era of 
Greenwich Village and his audi- 
ences frequently included such 
well-known figures in arts and let- © 
ters as Carl Van Vechten, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Lawrence Langner, 
Susan Glaspell, Eugene O'Neill, 
John Sloan and Konrad Bercovici. 

His friends urged him to give 
a concert, and in 1925 he gave his 
first formal recital in the Green- 
wich Village Theatre with the ac- 
companiment of Lawrence Brown, 
Negro pianist. 

The concert was a brilliant tri- 
umph revealing the thrilling vocal 
artistry of a figure already well- 
known as an athlete and an actor. 
It was successfully repeated. Soon 
after, Robeson went abroad and 
sensational news drifted back of 
his concert triumphs in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Prague and Budapest. 


but natives still don’t get a vote 


§ Poll tax collection day in Africa 


Mean In June 


Condensed from the book, “South of The Congo” 


By Selwyn James 


Foreign Editor of PM 


66 E START at 3 A. M.” 
Wx the Chief of Police. 
“Dress warmly; it'll be 
damn cold. And if 
you've got a hunting knife, take it 
with you. Some of them can turn 
nasty at that hour.” 
I was to take part in a man hunt 
—a hunt through bush and over 
veld for Bantus who had failed 
to pay their poll taxes. Seventy 
thousand of them are rounded up 
and imprisoned every year for non- 
payment of their annual £1 poll tax. 
Thousands more are fined. And, 
when the tax defaulter is a young 
man, South African law may ad- 
minister punishment with fifteen 
cuts of the cane. 

The hunt took place near a small 
town in the Northern Transvaal. 
There were sixteen of us—ten po- 
licemen, including the chief, a 
mine recruiting agent, four Bantus 
and myself. The Bantus were in 
high spirits. They were good Ban- 
tus who had paid their taxes. Each 
of them had a list of ten blacks 
whom they knew had not paid their 
taxes. 


Copyright, 1943, Random House 


The recruiting agent was a hope- 
ful fellow. For seven straight 
nights he had accompanied the 
police on their hunts. 

“So far they've been as old as 
hell,” he complained. “I'd get 
fired if I sent any of the old ones 
up to the mines. I’ve just looked 
over the lists. Tonight, the pros- 
pects seem brighter. At least seven 
of them are under forty.” 

He was a stumpy, roundfaced 
man, this recruiting agent. His 
job was to persuade natives to go 
up to Johannesburg and work in 
the mines. It was easy enough to 
persuade them to go when times 
were bad—when crops had failed 
and when their cattle had died be- 
cause of droughts. But lately, 
times hadn’t been so hard, and the 
Bantus shook their heads and gave 
him a wide berth when they saw 
him approaching them. 

The recruiting agent had waited 
anxiously for June, when the hunts 
would begin. His method was 
simple. When the tax-defaulting 
natives were brought before the 
court, he would offer to pay their 
fines if they would sign a nine- 
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month contract to work in the 
mines. Natives who have no re- 
sponsibilities, no families or cattle 
usually prefer to take the whipping 
or serve a jail sentence. But those 
who are threatened with the con- 
fiscation of their cattle or with the 
starvation of their families are fre- 
quently willing to go up to Johan- 
nesbur, 


“What I like best,” he gloated, 
“is to find a Kaffir who hasn’t paid 
his taxes and who has three or four 
strapping young sons, below the 
taxing age. I can sometimes get 
them all for the price of one fine. 
The court usually cooperates by 
threatening to confiscate half their 
cattle. Then I step in and save the 
day. And they’re damn grateful, 
too.” 


Two miles out of the town we 
left the main road and made our 
way across the country to a small 
native village of thatched-domed 
huts where the chief suspected at 
least fifty Bantus hadn’t paid their 
taxes, in addition to those on the 
list. 

“We'll round ‘em all up,” said 
the chief. “We'll take them back 
to town and examine them later in 
the morning.” 

“All of them?” I asked, incred- 
ulously. 

“All of them who can’t show 
their tax receipts,” the chief re- 
plied. “And who the hell can find 
a tax receipt in the dark?” 

“I don’t understand,” I muttered. 
“Look, if you ask them to get 
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their tax receipts, they'll say that 
Tom, Dick or Harry is minding it 
for them—and that Tom, Dick or 
Harry is sleeping in another hut 
at the end of the village. If you 
let them go and get it, they won't 
come back. I’ve only got ten 
policemen. We'd take all night 
checking up on ten natives, while 
the others would have bunked into 
the bush. And maybe the ten we 
checked up on really would have 
their receipts. No, there’s only one 
way to do it. Take the lot of them. 
Tell them to bring their receipts 
with them. And we sort ‘em out 
in the morning.” 

And so that was how it hap- 
pened. We crept up on the village. 
Five policemen took up positions 
at strategic points. They fired their 
revolvers into the air. The rest of 
us marched down the line of huts, 
waking up the natives, most of 
whom were scared out of their 
lives. The women screamed; the 
children wailed and cried — and 
the men cursed. When we left 
thirty minutes later, there wasn’t 
a man of taxable age left in the 
village. 

It was a good night for every- 
body—except the village natives. 
Next morning, it was found that 
thirty-six out of the sixty-four 
natives had not paid their taxes. 
Two hours before the court 
opened, the recruiting agent had 
decided which of them he wanted 
for mines. And all except three 
had agreed to his proposition. 
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“I hope,” said the recruiting 
agent, “he decides to fine the ones 
I’ve picked for the mines. I hope 
the chief puts in a word for me. 
It’s a shame—an awful shame— 
to whip them.” 

A few days later the Chief of 
Police decided to round up Kaffirs 
who had not paid their taxes and 
who lived as laborers on nearby 
farms. We drove out in the Chief's 
car. 
“Du Toit will be furious if his 
‘boys’ haven’t got the money to 
pay.” He laughed. “He's found 
it difficult to get labor this year, 
and he'll be harvesting soon. Last 
year he paid his ‘boys’ fines be- 
cause he didn’t want to lose them 
—but they ran away two weeks 
later, anyway.” 

Du Toit was an Afrikaaner 
farmer who lived ten miles outside 
the town. We found him sitting 
on his stoop, drinking coffee and 
chewing on a piece of biltong— 
which is tough, dried meat. When 
he saw us he scowled. 

Du Toit put his fingers in his 
mouth, looked at the chief side- 
ways for a moment, and then blew. 
The whistle brought the Bantus— 
six of them—running up toward 
the house. But when they saw the 
chief sitting on the stoop they 
stopped dead and started to back 
away. 

Du Toit shouted something in 
Afrikaans, and the ‘boys’ shuffled 
up obediently. The chief asked 
them if they had tax receipts. They 
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all shook their heads, but then 
they dug into their trousers pockets, 
bringing out £1 notes and some 
small change. They offered to pay 
their taxes—and their fines—then 
and there. 


The chief took the £1 notes and 
fined them each two days’ wages. 
The fines were small because the 
Bantus said that they hadn’t delib- 
erately tried to evade the law, but 
the June deadline had merely 
slipped their memories. 


After Du Toit had sent them 
back to work, I followed them and 
asked them why, since they had 
their tax money, they had been 
foolish enough to forget about pay- 
ing it and so have to pay a fine. 


They all grinned from ear to 
ear. ‘Not foolish,” one of them 
replied. “We sensible. We walk 
ten miles to town to pay taxes. We 
away from farm two days—and 
baas no pay while we walk. Police 
fine us two days’ wages. Not 
foolish, we no walk the ten miles.” 


“The good will toward the pay- 
ment of taxes,” said Mr. Corbett, 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue, 
“js mot as good as it was.” He 
was right. Although Bantus don’t 
object to paying their poll taxes 
if they have the money, they seem 
to resent being pulled out of their 
beds in the dead of the night by 
the police. And sometimes they 
even wish their £1 notes could buy 
them a real, honest-to-goodness 
vote. 


in 28th annual exhibit 


{| Georgia farmers vie for prizes 


Condensed from Life 


N THE warm, sleepy little 
town of Fort Valley, Ga., 


Negro farmers from all over 

Peach and Houston Counties 
got together for their 28th Annual 
Ham and Egg Show. The two-day 
event had its usual carefree hours 
filled with laughing, singing, danc- 
ing and story telling. 

But this year, more than nor- 
mally, the farmers had serious 
problems on their minds as they 
compared methods of increasing 
food production. 

The keynote speech at the show 
was delivered by Negro County 
Agent Otis Samuel O'Neal, 52, 
grandson of a slave, who conceived 
the idea for the Ham and Egg Show 
in 1917 to stimulate hog and poul- 
try raising. O’Neal, who knows 
every farmer in Peach and Hous- 
ton Counties, brought home to his 
audience the vital role of the small 
farmer in winning the war. He 
kept pounding away at two points: 
the need for greater crop diversi- 
fication and the importance . of 
farmers staying on their land in- 
stead of throwing down the plow 
for well-paid war-plant jobs. 

When O’Neal started this Ham 
and Egg Show his first exhibit of 


farm products included only about 
six hams. There were five or six 
dozen eggs. Most of them were 
dirty and covered with yellow from 
other eggs broken upon the ex- 
hibit, apparently to provide color. 
There were seven or eight “friez- 
ling” chickens in a coop—that was 
the show. 

Displayed this year were more 
than 300 fine, meaty, juicy hams 
produced by farmers. 

First prize of $20 went to James 
Miller for his 1914-lb. ham from 
a Poland China hog which weighed 
212 Ibs. when killed. 

Even some of the entertainment 
this year had a war-time message 
including the 4-H pageant and the 
show’s theme song: Roosevelt and 
Hitler; Bus (Buster) Ezell’s War- 
time Song, or, Strange Things Are 
Happening in the Land. This typi- 
cal verse emphasizes reasons why 
greater production is necessary: 

Roosevelt with Hitler 

He tried to live in peace. 

But Hitler he’s destroyin’, 

Every vessel he could see. 

He’s treatin’ us so mean 

With his dreadful submarines, 

There are strange things a-hap- 

penin’ in this land. 
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{| Legendary Clint Clark sees beans 


not bolls key to Allied victory 


9, King Cotton Hitler's Ally? 


Condensed from Afro-American 


By Harold Preece 


LINTON CLARK, who 
‘id thinks big thoughts and 

does big things, says that 

the South’s colored and 
poor white farmers will stave off 
the coming food crisis if their gov- 
ernment will only give them the 
chance. 

He thinks that democracy is going 
to have to dethrone King Cotton in 
this war, along with a lot of other 
dictators. 

“Right now,” he says, “King 
Cotton is Hitler’s biggest ally. He 
not only keeps about five million 
Americans in a peonage almost as 
bad as the slavery of the captive 
peoples in occupied Europe. 

“He’s also keeping out of culti- 
vation about twenty million acres of 
Southern land that could be used 
to produce food for the army and 
the home front.” 

Clark, unpaid, full-time organ- 
izer of the Louisiana Farmers’ 
Union, is the sort of Southerner 
you like. He doesn’t say much 


about himself, but the way he talks 
makes you think of all the legends 
which other Southerners have told 
you about him. 


He's a living legend in Louisiana 
where cotton reigns supreme from 
the Sabine River to the Mississippi. 


He sleeps in swamps and on the 
floors of sharecropper cabins. He 
gets away like a fox from the 
planter posses which sometime take 
after him for telling the people that 
“Old Man Hitler is going to be 
whipped by beans and not bolls.” 


But he’s always showing up 
somewhere, always urging people 
of both races to get together in 
cooperatives. 

“We've got to raise more chick- 
ens and more garden truck, less 
cotton and less hell,” he tells his 
audiences in country schoolhouses 
and churches, in secret places out 
in the woods if the planters have 
gotten wind of a meeting to be held 
in the neighborhood. 


Once he was arrested at Natchi- 
toches, La., held in jail for two 
weeks and then taken to the Texas 
line twenty miles away. That was 
after he had started cooperative 
stores and buying clubs in North- 
ern Louisiana—a project which cut 
seriously into the profits of the plan- 
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tation commissaries, called “robber- 
saries” by the croppers. 

Twenty-four hours later, Clint 
Clark had swum the Sabine River 
back into his native Louisiana. He 
came back to afflict the planters with 
that nervous disease called “union 
itch” which breaks out when the 
croppers organize to realize the in- 
heritance of democracy bequeathed 
them by Lincoln. 

Last year, he and a white boy, 
Kenneth Adams, were arrested in 
Vidalia, La., and held without 
charges for three months. Their 
crime: organizing croppers into 
chicken-and-egg cooperatives to pro- 
duce more food for the war effort. 

That time, such an uproar went 
up from good people in the North 
that the Concordia Parish grand 
jury got scared and turned the two 
organizers loose. 

But you can’t kill truth by lock- 
ing it up. Today, thoughtful people 
—wNorth and South—are beginning 
to see that sharecropper leaders, 
like Clint Clark have the key to un- 
lock the South’s fertile acres for the 
winning of the war. 

“And,” says Clint Clark, ‘when 
you unlock those acres, you're going 
to unlock those people.” 

“Now,” Clark goes on, “64 per 
cent of the nation’s low income 
farmers live in the South—the sec- 
tion where agriculture is still the 
basic industry. Those Southern 
farmers would like to grow food 
and sell it at fair prices to their 
fellow- Americans. 


“But most of them are compelled 
by their landlords to grow cotton 
for wages that often average a dime 
a day or less. 

“The eleven Southern States can 
grow plenty of food for the army 
mess halls and the civilian kitchens. 
Their increased production would 
help bring down the prices that you 
pay for food in the grocery stores 
and, at the same time, help smash 
the black market. 

“But this means that our govern- 
ment is going to have to give the 
same attention to equipping that 
unorganized land army of the South. 
ern people that it gives to equip- 
ping its fighting forces. Maybe, 
through expansion of the FSA pro- 
gram, it will have to put every 
available man and woman to work 
on every available acre—at decent 
wages and not on the sharecropper 
dole. 

“That’s one step we've got to 
take. The next step is to put farms 
on the same all-out basis of pro- 
duction as factories. 

“The government takes over fac- 
tories temporarily if they fail to do 
their part in winning the war. Why 
should it hesitate to take over for 
the duration, twenty million acres 
now planted in cotton when we 
have cotton piled up like mountains 
in the nation’s warehouses ? 

“No, I’m not advocating confis- 
cation of the land. I think that the 
planters should be paid a fair rental 
for their acres. 

“I’m simply urging a step that 
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was taken by our ally, Britain, when 
Britain faced a war time food crisis. 
The British are a very practical 
people: they took over for the dura- 
tion the idle acres of their dukes 
and barons so that everybody could 
keep on eating. 

“Why should we let our cotton 
dukes and barons keep out of culti- 
vation some of the country’s best 
lands, located in the warm South 
where crops can be grown all 
through the year? 

“Why, in the name of kingdom 
come, should we continue appeas- 
ing a small group of planters who 
have shown, by the lynch rope and 
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the poll tax, that they never had 
much use for democracy any- 
way. These planters—with the plow 
and the mule team—want to keep 
those 5,000,000 Americans in slav- 
ery to King Cotton, they are willing 
to jeopardize the future of their 
own country. Right now, they are 
trying to kill the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration because it turns peons 
into people, cotton land into crop 
land.” 

Maybe, at that, Clinton Clark has 
more on the ball than the neo- 
Confederates who hold down the 
Southern seats in Congress and who 
never sleep out in swamps. 


LT. JOHN HESS of the armored force was in town 
not long ago full of tales of the prowess of tank main- 
tenance officers, of which he is one, having worked up 
from private. The motors of 30-ton tanks are a source of 
wonder to Lt. Hess, for he considered himself notably 
unmechanical, having devoted his adult years to studying 
at the Yale school of drama and writing continuity for 
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Recently he and four other maintenance officers were 
driving from Louisville, Ky., to Fort Knox when his 
wife’s car sputtered and fizzled and stopped. The five of 
them got out, opened the hood, and worked for an hour 
with no success. Finally, a passing motorist pushed them 


to a garage. 


Here a Negro attendant looked at the car disdainfully. 
“What's the matter with it?” he demanded after glancing 
inside the hood. The officers said they didn’t know. With 
a bland smile the attendant reached a finger inside the 
hood and twirled something. “Gentlemen,” he said, “what 
you failed to do was turn on the switch.” 


Marcia Winn, Chicago Tribune 


Condensed from United Press 


By Frederick C. Othman 


ITH a makeup man darting in between shots to 
Wve the sweat from his brow, the director trying 


to soothe him, and the assistant director trying 

to keep spectators out of his vision, a badly 
frightened Joe Louis stepped under the blue-white spot- 
lights and made his big-time motion picture debut. 

He was standing there on a Warner Brothers sound 
stage with the eye of the technicolor camera glaring at 
him and the mighty Louis trembled. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever been scared in my life,” 
he whispered, licking his dry lips. 

The brown-skinned champ is a sergeant in the Army 
now. And the Army didn’t assign him to do any fighting. 
It did worse. It ordered Joe to Hollywood to do what 
the movie makers told him to do in the production of 
the soldier picture. “This Is the Army.” 

“It’s funny what the camera does to him,” said Dance 
Director Leroy Prinz. ‘Off with his friends he is a bright 
and witty man. He can laugh and smile and crack jokes. 
Then we get him on the stage. And look at him. Trem- 
bling like a leaf.” 

All day, except for interruptions and delays which he 
could not understand, Louis stood on the stage and pounded 
a boxing bag in rhythm to a tune by Irving Berlin. 

“I walked in on the practice one day,” said Prinz, “and 
I said, ‘Joe, you haven’t got that rhythm quite right.’ 
This exasperated him and he tried again and he missed 
again and he took such a punch at the bag that he broke 
it. He hit it so hard it exploded. Kind of scared me.” 

There'll be more of the same until Joe manages a take 
without any bobbles. He thinks he'll survive the ordeal. 
But he fears he'll never be the same man again. 
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{ North Dakota editor pays a moving 


On Vorth Condi 


Condensed from Dickinson Press 


By Thomas H. Moodie 


E WAS on the North 
gf Coast Limited the other 

night. He was big, eb- 

ony black and burly. 
He looked very reassuring, how- 
ever, in the uniform of his coun- 
try. He had the torso of a Greek 
god. His muscles rippled under 
a well-fitted uniform. 

He was the only Negro in the 
coach. He had a seat all to him- 
self. People passed him without 
paying much attention to him. 
There was yearning in his eyes. 
He was so lonesome you could 
feel it. 

Softly to himself he was whist- 
ling something. It might have been 
“My Mammy Done Told Me.” It 
might have been “Them Weary 
Blues.” He gave you the impres- 
sion of feeling despised and re- 
jected of men, a stranger. 

What road of Destiny was he 


THOMAS H. MOODIE is former 
governor of the state of North Dakota 
and managing editor of the Dickinson, 
N. D., Press which calls itself the 
“Voice of Teddy Roosevelt's West.” 


traveling? Where would he serve, 
that freedom, liberty and justice 
shall not perish from the earth? 
You wondered. 

A nonchalant person, expansive 
after a good dinner, smiled as he 
passed him and handed him a 
cigar. It was good then to see his 
smile, for one touch of kindness 
makes the whole world kin. His 
smile bared a set of perfect teeth, 
heritage of his ancestors who sang 
in the holds of stinking slavers 
long ago and walked down the 
gang plank in chains at the old 
French market dock in New Or- 
leans maybe two centuries ago. 

Now this descendant of theirs 
was going away in the uniform of 
a great country to fight that the 
world may be free from a slavery 
more stark than any they ever knew 
in its social consequences for hu- 
mankind, red, white, black or 
yellow. 

We are gradually freeing our- 
selves, under the influence of big 
events in the lives of all men from 
our race prejudices. 

The Negro is a distinct benefici- 
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ary. He is making his own way 
by force of sheer merit and because 
he is developing inspiring leaders 
in many fields. 

Joe Louis isn’t so much of an 
orator. His business is to fight in 
the prize ring with all the odds 
against him. But he won the heart 
of all decent men when he said in 
an interview just before one of his 
last prize ring appearances: “I 
want to fight honest, so the next 
colored boy can have a chance.” 
As a soldier he is already a credit 
to the uniform he wears. 

Paul Robeson doesn’t suffer 
much from the color line distinc- 
tion in London, where he spent 
most of his time, but he is a king 
in his own right in Harlem: When 
he sang “Old Man River” in 
“Show Boat” he was little short 
of hypnotic. No greater tribute 
can be paid an artist. 

Then there is Marian Anderson, 
the great singer. To hear her sing 
“The Crucifixion” is something 
never to be forgotten. Then speaks 
the soul. Deeply spiritual is this 
grand, good woman. It shines 
froth her eyes. It radiates from 
her personality. It is in her charm- 
ing humility and her gracious man- 
ners. It has possibly been her priv- 
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ilege to increase respect for her 
race and sympathy for its problems 
more than any other Negro woman. 
She was God-sent to her people. 

Probably the most inspiring of 
the great Negro leaders of this 
day was the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, the man who died 
recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest research scientists. 

His lifework, from which he 
sought neither fame nor profit, 
touched the lives of every resident 
of all the country, for his record 
of finding 80 different practical 
uses for the lowly peanut brought 
prosperity to the south and in some 
degree affected the life of all the 
civilized world. 

Significantly enough, all the 
great leaders of Negro thought 
and action have been deeply spirit- 
ual individuals. Dr. Carver was 
the greatest of these. Perhaps it is 
a heritage from Simon, the black 
man, who said to the Saviour as 
he toiled up the hill to Golgotha: 
“I will bear thy cross.” 

As for the boy on the North 
Coast Limited, if the road to Des- 
tiny brings him to the bitter end 
under the flag of his country as it 
well may thousands of his race— 
well, “swing low, sweet chariot.” 


A COAL DEALER in Atlanta displays in his main 
office a plaque bearing the names of employees in the 
armed forces. There are two separate lists. One is marked 


“Colored.” 


The Nation 


Double C’ Insurance 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 
By Archibald Rutledge 


NYBODY in. Durham, 
Al North Carolina, can point 
out to you the six-story 
fireproof office building 
which houses the $60,000,000 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, the largest business 
enterprise in the world operated by 
and for Negroes. But forty-four 
Octobers ago, on the day the com- 
pany was founded by John Merrick, 
a barber; Dr. A. M. Moore, a 
physician; and C. C. Spaulding, a 
ten-dollar-a-month dishwasher in a 
small hotel, the only visible sign of 
the company in Durham or any- 
where else was three high, stiff 
white collars. 

Spaulding, now sixty-eight and 
the president and guiding spirit of 
the company, recalls October 28, 
1898, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“We didn’t have a thing,” he con- 
fesses. “We had no money, no 
knowledge. But we had sense 
enough to put up a big front of 
respectability. We hunted all over 
Durham until we found the highest 
white collars we could find.” 

In his office hangs a photograph 
of himself and the two other found- 


ers, wearing the collars and looking 
like Sunday-school superintendents 
of the old starched school. 

In the beginning, this company 
was so small and the state insurance 
laws so lax that the insurance com- 
missioners probably did not even 
know of its existence until after 
some years, when it had established 
itself on a sound footing. 

But before that came to pass, 
what a struggle lay before these 
pioneers. The first policyholder 
was insured for forty dollars; the 
company had no assets except his 
first premium of sixty-five cents. 

When he died suddenly and not 
long after he had been insured, the 
directors called a hasty meeting in 
the back of Merrick’s barbershop to 
make up out of their own pockets 
payment for this first claim, for 
they well knew that if this was not 
settled, the whole scheme might 
blow up. 

Spaulding at that time was gen- 
eral manager, office boy and the 
company’s only field agent. He had 
so little money that when he went 
abroad on a field trip, he was usu- 
ally delayed in getting home until 
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he could collect enough premiums 
to pay his traveling expenses. 

“At that time,” he said, “we 
found it difficult to get any agents 
who were literate. Some white 
agents, knowing of our troubles, 
went out of their way to be kind to 
us. But generally the business was 
one long headache. For some time 
after we started, the company had no 
reserves and no surplus, and even if 
we had had, we had no knowledge 
of how to discriminate in invest- 
ments. I don’t know why people 
took our insurance. I believe they 
must have had no doubt that we 
were honest.” 

When the barbershop was closed 
for the night and Doctor Moore 
had finished with his patients, he 
and Merrick would meet Spaulding 
to take a kind of mental inventory 
of the company’s problems. Some 
of these they managed to solve 
themselves. 

For the solution of the graver 
ones they waited until the follow- 
ing morning, for then that famous 
old war horse of business, Wash- 
ington Duke himself, would come 
into .Merrick’s barbershop to get 
shaved; and when Merrick literally 
had the financier “down and lath- 
ered,” he would propound some of 
the questions that the three direc- 
tors of the insurance company had 
found difficult to handle. 

Duke, a simple man, a friend of 
Man, blowing the suds aside, would 
advise his Negro friend. The ad- 
vice was always followed, and was 
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always found admirable. If Wash- 
ington Duke were living today, he 
could be very proud of having en- 
couraged and having lent a hand to 
these daring Negroes who have now 
achieved the most signal success in 
business to be found in the history 
of the Negro race. 


To appreciate how far the com- 
pany has come in these past forty- 
four years, you will have to come 
with me to Durham, and into the 
North Carolina Mutual’s building. 

On the ground floor of the build- 
ing is the Negro bank associated 
with the insurance company. The 
second floor of the insurance build- 
ing is occupied by an elaborately 
complete modern clinic, headed by 
a graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School. Only a few other insurance 
companies, such as the Metropoli- 
tan, have such a service. There are 
112 people employed in this build- 
ing, every one a Negro. 

There is a research library, de- 
voted to the Negro in general, as 
well as to the business of insurance. 
In the building are 2 complete 
printing establishment and a model 
cafeteria, where the staff can get 
first-class meals at cost—about sev- 
enteen cents. 

In one room an expert was in- 
structing new agents, who are not 
permitted to take the field until they 
can sell their teacher a policy. One 
whole floor is given over to indus- 
trial life insurance, another to 
ordinary life. 

The company has more than 700 
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agents and has more than 375,000 
outstanding policies, averaging $632 
apiece. In the ordinary-life depart- 
ment the policies run from $500 to 
$10,000—with very few of the 
latter. 

I learned that the company holds 
more than $1,000,000 worth of 
Government securities. Since its or- 
ganization this company has paid its 
policyholders more than $20,000,- 
000. Insurance in force at this time 
is in excess of $60,000,000. 

In studying the North Carolina 
Mutual Life, I became more and 
more aware that the mere business 
aspect of the company was subordi- 
nated to a consideration of the 
economic salvation of the Negro 
race. For that reason there is 
nothing else like it in the world 
today. 

A significant part of the work is 
education. According to Spaulding, 
Negroes suffered for many years 
from the mismanagement of their 
fraternal organizations. They lost 
so much money that they developed 
a natural distrust of anything that 
savored of insurance. 

“What the Negro today needs 
most,” he said, “is more people he 
can trust to advise him how he can 
save his money. That is one reason 
we organized, along with our insur- 
ance company, our bank and our 
building-and-loan association. Do 
you see that big bank over there?” 
he asked me, pointing out of his 
office window. ‘That is a white 
bank, and every one of the hundred 
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and fifty Negro employees of the 
city of Durham used to cash his 
check there. He got his money 
there and spent it right away. You 
know,” he added with a smile, “the 
Negro does not yet quite under- 
stand the responsibility of freedom. 
He knows that he is free to spend a 
dollar. What we try to teach him 
is that he is likewise free to save it. 
I went to my white friends in that 
bank and I said, ‘Let me have this 
business. Let me take over these 
city accounts.’ 

“They let me have them, and we 
have a personnel officer in our bank 
who persuades these Negroes, who 
formerly ran through with most of 
their money, to save systematically. 
We act as trustees and guardians, 
even of small amounts. We have 
at this time some fifty or sixty of 
these persons buying their own 
homes. Especially now we advise 
them to invest in Government 
bonds. We are thinking of how to 
raise the level of our people. We 
try to teach them wary prudence; 
we try to make them thrifty. 

“The Negro, given the chance 
and made to see the wisdom of a 
plan that promises security, can be 
as careful about money as a white 
man. Among our customers at the 
bank are many white people—about 
ten per cent of all our depositors— 
and the best advice of the bank is, 
of course, extended to them also. 
I do not believe—at least it has not 
been my experience—that, given 
similar conditions, the Negro is 
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inferior to the white man in busi- 
mess sagacity. When really taught 
to save, he can do it very sys- 
tematically.” 

In order that Negroes may be 
educated to buy insurance and to 
save money in other ways, it is 
necessary that they should be ap- 
proached by educated men and 
women. The officers of the Mutual, 
the office force and the field agents 
are college or high-school gradu- 
ates. Some have taken post-gradu- 
ate courses. The group of trained 
actuaries are experts in their field. 

Spaulding pointed out to me 
many members of his office force 
who had been sent to school and 
college by him. There is a whole- 
some and easy family atmosphere 
about the home office. The mem- 
bers of the various departments 
have been warily selected and studi- 
ously trained. There is about the 
work of this company a thoroughly 
modern efficiency. 

The home office is in Durham. 
The company has fifteen officers, 
who are likewise its directors. In 
the territory in which the company 
operates there are thirty-four dis- 
tricts, each district having its own 
office in key cities such as Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Memphis, 
Charlotte, Charleston and Savannah. 
Of all the Negroes living in these 
thirty-four districts, about six per 
cent carry North Carolina Mutual 
life insurance, which means that 
about 25 per cent have its protec- 


tion. For, as Spaulding said to me, 
“Those who carry insurance are, as 
a tule, protecting others rather than 
themselves, and it is natural for my 
people, you know, to think and act 
for one another.” 

The North Carolina Mutual in- 
vests wisely and well, running espe- 
cially to Government securities and 
to first mortgages. 

When it was started no existing 
company would bond Negroes. 
Under the law, all insurance com- 
panies must bond their officers and 
their agents. Well, here was an in- 
surance company that could get no 
one to bond its personnel. What to 
do? Necessity solved the difficulty. 
The officers of the Mutual formed 
their own bonding company. 

In that earlier day there were no 
banks willing to finance Negro 
business, no fire-insurance com- 
panies that would insure Negro 
property. Necessity again neatly 
turned the trick. Spaulding and his 
fellow officers founded their own 
bank. 

Said he, “Negroes could get no 
credit. Under the circumstances, 
there was nothing to do but estab- 
lish our own. Nobody will ever 
know how much effort it took. Yet 
in the end we profited from the 
very prejudices that-at first seemed 
so much against us.” 

Anyone interested in a vivid 
human personality will find in 
Charles Spaulding a human being 
as original as genius. Of medium 
stature, he is strongly but not heav- 
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ily built. His features are as clear- 
cut as those of an Indian. His 
forehead is high. His eyes are con- 
stantly alight with animation. His 
expression is at once kindly and 
thoughtful. Quick in all his physical 
movements, his native thought 
processes are even quicker. After I 
had talked with him ten minutes I 
realized that I was conversing with 
about as authentic and fine a person 
as you are likely to find anywhere 
in America. 

Born in Columbus County, North 
Carolina, on a small farm, he was 
a man before he left the land. His 
friends and neighbors thought he 
ought to marry and farm cotton, as 
all of them did. They prophesied 
that no good would come of his 
going to the wild and wicked me- 
tropolis of Durham. They thought 
he might have amounted to some- 
thing as a plowman. But going to 
the city was trifling, if not sinful. 

To this day, despite his many 
great achievements, Spaulding re- 
tains in a prevailing degree the 
winsome simplicity of the farm. A 
farm boy, he has made good in the 
infinitely vaster field of business. 
But he has not changed. He is one 
of the most singularly direct and 
ingenuous people I have ever met. 
His circle of friends is wide and 
influential, but he retains the com- 
mon touch. 

Behind any achievement there is 
usually a motivating philosophy, 
and I discovered one behind the 
work of the North Carolina Mutual 
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Life. I believe it emanates from 
Co-operation Spaulding. I had 
heard of him as “a powerful finan- 
cial figure,” “a tycoon,” “the over- 
lord of Negro business.” But I 
found that I had met a philosopher 
as well. Charles Clinton Spaulding 
is far more than a successful busi- 
nessman. I asked him what he con- 
sidered the requisites for starting a 
business. 

“Three things seem essential,”’ he 
said: ‘‘Character, efficiency and capi- 
tal. However, if you have the first 
two, you don’t need the last; and if 
you lack either one of the first two, 
you wouldn’t know how to use the 
money if you had it.” 

I asked him why he was forever 
emphasizing co-operation. 

“Well,” he answered, “co-opera- 
tion brings organization, efficient 
organization brings success, and 
success alone inspires confidence 
and understanding. When I speak 
at college commencements—and the 
only time I ever spent in college I 
have spent making speeches—I tell 
the young people that life has to be 
lived out, not with money, not with 
machines, but with people. And I 
mean not only with other people of 
our own race but with the members 
of the white race—in fact, here in 
the South I mean especially that. 
I tell graduates that, when we con- 
sider our white friends and neigh- 
bors, our duties are these: How to 
get us along with them. How to 
get them along with us. How all 
of us can be happier together.” 
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A man who is good enough to 


fight for me is -_ enough to fight 
with me. 


Prof. Alonzo Meyers, 
New York University 


Our nation cannot endure part 
black and part white. 


Rev. Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers 


Negro soldiers who have been 
taught to kill those standing in the 
way of democratic principles are 
not going to discriminate between 
a German and an American who 
does the same thing. 


Rev. James H. Robinson 


Prejudice is a mental lynch law 
which hangs without a hearing. It 
dispenses with the judge, the jury 
and the judgment. 


Rev. Robert Lincoln Kelly 


When a life is at stake the color 
of your skin or the kinkiness of 
your hair makes no difference. 


Crystal Bird Fauset, OCD 


I hope we will accomplish some 
specific steps toward wiping out the 
racial discrimination which is keep- 
ing America from being a free 
country for all its inhabitants. 


52 Rep. Will Rogers, Jr. 


When I sing, I don’t want them 
to see that my face is black. I don’t 
want them to see that my face is 
white. I want them to see my soul. 
And that is colorless. 


Marian Anderson 


The poll tax is not a revenue 
measure, but a means of beating 
down the size of the electorate so 
that a group of ruthless, highly 
organized office-holders can perpetu- 
ate their tenure of office. A few 
voters are easier to control than 
many. 

Southern Planter, 
Richmond, Va. 


You can’t whip Hitler in Europe 
and let him run up and down the 
streets in America. 


Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 


A union member is not white or 
colored, he’s a union man. That’s 
enough for us. 


CIO President Philip Murray 


I admit that eating is a very nec- 
essary adjunct to being comfortable, 
yet unless prominent Negro actors 
stand up for their rights as artists, 
and as Negroes, then the chances are 
very small that we shall ever break 
discrimination down. 


Canada Lee 


{ Story of FDR order shows prejudice 
can be made unpopular—even in Dixie 


8802 Blues 


Condensed from New Republic 
By John Beecher 


HE SOUTH was unaccount- 

} ably silent when, back in 
June of 1941, the Presi- 

dent yielded to Negro 
pressure and issued Executive Or- 
der 8802, banning discrimination 
in defense industries and govern- 
ment with a Lincolnian boldness 
of phrase that gave no hint of the 
duress under which the order was 
composed. Once again it was the 
day of jubilee in the Negro camp. 


But there were some who, re- 
membering that the Democratic 
Party was a house divided, heavily 
discounted the executive order's 
promise. “A. Philip Randolph 
mugged the President with his 
March-on-Washington threat,” 
said the cynical. “Now Randolph 
has got the wallet, just let him try 
to pass the notes.” 


Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt, at White House direc- 
tion as he later confessed, stopped 


JOHN BEECHER was formerly New 
York regional director for the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee and is now on the staff of the - 
New York Post. 


payment on the biggest of these 
notes when he put the quietus on 
the railroad hearing scheduled by 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee for January 25-27 in Wash- 


ington. 


Josh White might well make up 
a new “social significance blues” 
around Executive Order 8802's 
unfulfilled promise to the Negro. 
From the start, action to implement 
the order was slower than molasses 
in January, despite the crisis in 
Negro morale and the urgency of 
mobilizing every manpower re- 
source for war production. 


It was very puzzling. If the White 
House really meant the brave words 
of 8802—blazoned on a bright 
blue poster above the Great Seal 
and ironically gracing the walls of 
discriminatory United States Em- 
ployment Service offices from end 
to end of the land—how was it 
that the President flipped only pen- 
nies in the FEPC’s direction? In 
a year of war budgets that ran off 
the edge of the page, the President 
dug up a mere $80,000 out of his 
contingent fund to finance the 
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FEPC’s whole national show. 

Still, the FEPC traveled further 
on less than any other agency in 
New Deal history. Disclosures of 
its findings at Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and New York, where public 
hearings were held, made the front 
pages not only in these cities but in 
unbelievable places like Savannah. 
Suddenly the nation was made dis- 
crimination-conscious after decades 
of ignoring the evil. This was 
part of the picture disclosed by 
the FEPC at Los Angeles in Octo- 
ber, 1941: 


Boeing Aircraft of Seattle had 
no Negroes out of 41,000 workers. 
The finger was put on the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
(AFL), which had a closed-shop 
contract with Boeing. The IAM 
membership had voted unanimous- 
ly to admit Negroes but higher-ups 
overruled the rank and file on the 
basis of the “‘lily-white” clause in 
the union ritual. Subsequently the 
President cracked down on the 
IAM leadership—his only crack- 
down yet on anybody caught at the 
nasty business of discriminating— 
and Negroes were admitted. 

Consolidated Aircraft of San 
Diego employed Negroes only as 
“custodial help.” Ditto for North 
American Aviation. Douglas Air- 
craft had ten Negroes out of 33,- 
000 workers. Lockheed-Vega Air- 
craft, with 48,000, had hedged 
against the hearing by hurrying on 
54 Negroes—there had been none 
a few weeks earlier. Since the 


hearing, Lockheed has stepped its 
Negro employment up to more 
than 500. Other Pacific Coast 
plants have mended their ways to 
some degree. 

Next the FEPC hit Chicago. 
With Negroes making up almost a 
tenth of the city’s population, the 
FEPC found in sampling several 
war industries that: 

Stewart Warner wouldn’t use 
Negroes and asked the Employ- 
ment Service to send whites only. 
Studebaker had a few Negroes, all 
at menial work, including a Negro 
draftsman and machine operator 
who was given a job sweeping 
floors. 

Three big Milwaukee outfits— 
A. O. Smith, the Heil Company 
and Allis-Chalmers—averaged one 
Negro apiece. The Heil Company 
has since hired 1,440 and A. O. 
Smith 447. 

New York, where “minorities” 
are the majority—Jews, Negroes 
and foreign-born comprising two- 
thirds of the city’s population— 
has produced about a fifth of all 
the complaints filed with the FEPC 
from the whole nation. Some of 
the evidence dredged .up by the 
FEPC showed that: 

Wright Aeronautical of Paterson 
kept Negroes off the production 
line. In cahoots with Wright's, 
the Paterson Board of Education 
barred Negroes from free aircraft 
training which the federal govern- 
ment was paying for. The FEPC 
straightened out Wright's on this 
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and the Paterson educational au- 
thorities lined up. 

Fairchild Aviation, aircraft in- 
strument makers of Queens, picked 
employees for “character,” a crite- 
rion which screened out all but a 
handful of Negroes and Jews. In 
its pursuit of the ideal, Fairchild 
had asked the Employment Service 
for “WX’—white Christians. The 
FEPC hearing and subsequent di- 
rections had no apparent force or 
effect on Fairchild, which by-passes 
8802 to this day. 

A year after the issuance of 8802 
—almost to the day—the FEPC 
finally took on the South, holding 
a public hearing in Birmingham on 
June 18-20. Certain professional 


irreconcilables and colonial resi- © 


dents-general for Northern capital- 
istic interests first tried to block the 
show, then to break it up in a riot, 
and, failing lamentably in both en- 
deavors, got in their dirty licks 
afterwards. 

As soon as the FEPC field office 
in Birmingham was opened, stories 
began to circulate from sources 
close to Governor Dixon that the 
FEPC’s real purpose was to estab- 
lish “‘social equality.” 

Birmingham white workers were 
much too busy mining coal and 
iron ore, making TNT and steel 
alongside their Negro union broth- 
ers in the CIO and the AFL. 
They had heard this white-suprem- 
acy line directed against themselves 
when they were getting organized 
in the thirties. Knowing the real 
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score, Birmingham union men were . 
all for the FEPC hearing. 

On the eve, desperate pressure 
was applied to the White House 
to call off the hearing, but without 
success. It is understood that at a 
council of war held in Birmingham 
a night or so before the hearing, 
somebody proposed taking the 
whole FEPC, plus its investigative 
staff, for a ride, but the scheme 
was abandoned lest it give the 
President the excuse he was wait- 
ing for to declare martial law and 
take over. 

After all this factitious build-up 
of apprehension the three-day 
FEPC hearing came off with as- 
tounding calm. 

The facts brought out by the 
Birmingham hearing followed fa- 
miliar patterns: Negroes restricted 
to unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
or excluded entirely, all but “token” 
numbers denied free national-de- 
fense training in violation of a 
federal statute—unable to get jobs 
because they couldn’t get training, 
unable to get training because they 
couldn’t get jobs. Possibly the most 
spectacular picture of discrimina- 
tion presented at Birmingham was 
the case of Mobile’s Gulf Ship- 
building Corporation. 

On the exact site of a First 
World War shipyard which had 
employed thousands of Negroes 
even, in skilled crafts like riveting 
and angle-smithing, according to 
testimony before the FEPC, Gulf 
Shipbuilding had just twenty-two 
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Negroes—all porters. While Ne- 
groes were half of the available 
labor supply and there were actu- 
ally unemployed welders among 
them, immigration of whites made 
Mobile one of the most danger- 
ously congested war centers in the 
country. When Gulf Shipbuilding 
accused its white workers of re- 
sponsibility for the exclusion of 
Negroes, the Mobile Metal Trades 
Council (AFL), which represent- 
ed these workers, produced evidence 
of a joint campaign conducted by 
that body and the Mobile NAACP 
to get Negroes trained for ship- 
yard jobs. Gulf Shipbuilding 
finally indicated the real cause of 
its discriminatory policy—a steve- 
doring subsidiary desired to keep 
on tap an abundant supply of cas- 
ual Negro labor for loading and 
unloading ships. 

Upon his return from Birming- 
ham, Malcolm S. MacLean, Hamp- 
ton Institute president who had 
replaced Mark Ethridge as FEPC 
chairman, received White House 
congratulations for a job well done. 
The FEPC had hit the zenith of 
its* brief glory. 

With White House sanction, 
plans were drawn for a broad na- 
tionwide offensive to enforce 8802. 
The prospective budget came to 
more than $1,000,000 as against 
the first year’s $80,000 pittance. 
Twelve adequately staffed regional 
offices were to be established for 
the prompt investigation of com- 
plaints, holding of hearings and 
routine policing of war industries. 


Then, to the stupefaction and dis- 
may of all FEPC members, none 
of whom was consulted in advance, 
came the President’s order of July 
30 transferring the body from his 
executive office to the War Man- 
power Commission, where it would 
be subject to McNutt’s direct 
supervision. 

Back of the transfer, as every- 
body knew, was reactionary South- 
ern pressure. Also involved were 
top government officials who had 
been annoyed by FEPC insistence 
that they put an end to discrimina- 
tion in their own departments and 
agencies. Northern industrial in- 
terests and “‘lily-white” trade 
unions took a surreptitious hand 
in the deal. 

McNutt took over the job of 
putting the committee to sleep. 
Three months were consumed in 
grotesque negotiations with his sub- 
ordinates over the FEPC’s precise 
status and functions in the WMC. 
A shell-game arrangement between 
the WMC and the Budget Bureau 
held up the FEPC budget for four 
months. McNutt’s intervention to 
stop the railroad hearing was there- 
fore no surprise to those who knew 
about the garroting that had been 
quietly going on for months. 

There was never anything wrong 
with. the FEPC that strong White 
House backing could not have 
cured. The Birmingham hearing 
dramatically demonstrated _ that, 
even in the South, honest enforce- 
ment of Executive Order 8802 
could actually be popular. 


| { With only seven men, Renaissance 


quintet rules courts of nation 


Worlds Greatest Bashethall Team 


Condensed from Photo Story 
By Haskell Cohen 


HE basketball teams of 

} Stanford, Indiana, Long 

Island, and West Texas 

State College are just about 

the finest in collegiate circles, year 

in and year out. But to say that 

any one of these is the best in the 

game is untrue. That distinction 

belongs to a seven-man professional 

team from Harlem, known as the 
Renaissance Five. 

To the average person the word 
Renaissance suggests nothing more 
than a period in world history, but 
to basketball fans in thirty-odd 
states Renaissance is a basketball 
byword—like Hagen in golf, Til- 
den in tennis. 

Most teams east of the Missis- 
sippi find it just as tough beating 
the Rens as bucking a crooked crap 
game. These fancy-passing dans 
from Harlem move the ball around 
with such wizardry and deception 
that the opposition seems nailed to 
the floor. 

It is tough enough trying to 
break up their rapid fire passing 
game, but when they put on their 
tricky plays and screwball passes 


the other team might just as well 
retire for the night. If Zack Clay- 
ton, the deft ball handler, isn’t 
passing the ball in to pivot man 
Puggy Bell with an over-the-back 
pass he is likely putting such ex- 
aggerated “English” on the ball 
that it bounces into the pivot man’s 
hands after several freakish hops. 
The “Statue of Liberty” play may 
be an old football maneuver, but 
it’s child’s play compared to Johnny 
Isaacs’ basketball version. 

If tricky and flashy playing 
comes under the head of good bas- 
ketball, the Rens play good basket- 
ball. Bounce passing, blind pass- 
ing, behind-the-back dribbling, fig- 
ure eight play formations, and skill- 
ful ball handling are an integral 
part of their show and their success. 

Just in case you are now of the 
opinion that the Renaissance team 
is merely another touring, screwball 
basketball attraction, listen in on 
a conversation that took place on 
a Saturday night last Winter in 
the Philadelphia Convention Hall. 
Paul Sheeks, the disgruntled Akron 
Firestone coach, was mumbling to 
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himself as he walked off the floor, 
his mind in a turmoil, replaying 
the game just completed. His 
great team had just been knocked 
off again by the Harlem quintet. 
As he turned toward the hallway 
leading to the team’s dressing quar- 
ters a friend hurried over and ex- 
tended his sympathy. 

“Paul, which team is the best 
one playing basketball today?” 
asked the friend of the muttering 
mentor. 

“You ask that question after 
watching those colored boys beat 
my club,” muttered Sheeks. “Why, 
man, I had fourteen All-Americans 
on the floor tonight. Mind you, 
fellows like Bush of St. Johns, 
Moir and Nowak of Notre Dame, 
who rate with the all-time best. 
What happened? The Rens, using 
only six men, beat us for the 
‘umpteenth time in six or seven 
years. That's your answer, pal. 
The Renaissance is far and away 
the best club in the game; and 
don’t let anybody tell you they 
aren't. We ought to know. We've 
played all the good ones and this 
outfit is the only one, darn it, that 
beats us consistently.” 

Sheeks isn’t the only expert who 
thinks these colored boys are the 
best in the country. The biggest 
names in basketball go right along 
with him. Nat Holman and Chick 
Davies, successful coaches at City 
College and Duquesne University 
respectively, are of the joint opin- 
ion that they are the smartest pass- 
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ing team in basketball. Clair Bee 
of Long Island University fame 
says, “On the record, over a period 
of years, you have to rate the 
Renaissance with the greatest clubs 
of all time.” 

In order to develop better basket- 
ball teams the Colored Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association down 
South has granted its teams per- 
mission to play the New Yorkers. 
The catch is that the Harlemites 
have to beat their opponents by 
twenty-five points or else forfeit 
their guarantee. Before these games 
begin the college team starts with 
a 10-0 lead. In addition to this 
handicap the Rens have to win by 
fifteen points otherwise they play 
for nothing. In eight years they 
have yet to lose their first handicap 
contest. 

Two years ago in Atlanta the 
Rens played Morehouse, Clark, and 
Morris Brown Colleges in one eve- 
ning. Each college team played a 
half game—but the game and a 
half wasn’t even close—the pros 
won by thirty points. 

Seated along the sidelines on the 
floor was the Georgia Tech basket- 
ball squad, which, together with its 
coach, diagrammed play formations. 
It is nothing unusual for a college 
coach to scout Renaissance games. 
Men like Holman, Davies and Bee 
have picked up new ideas watching 
this colored club. 

A few winters ago the St. Louis 
University mentor followed the 
boys all over the state of Missouri 


on 
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trying to learn their system. Only 
last year, a recent winner of the 
national professional basketball 
tournament dropped the Rens from 
their schedule because they were 
tired having the colored boys make 
fools of them with their amazingly 
slick passing game. 

Although college and high school 
coaches from near and far flock to 
Renaissance games and write to 
owner Bob Douglas for plays the 
team has no coach of its own. 
The only time they had a tutor was 
back in 1923 when Douglas first 
founded the organization. At that 
time, Nat Holman, then starring 
for the Original Celtics, worked 
with the team for three days and 
cut the squad down from thirty 
men to eight players. 

The boys have been on their own 
ever since. Actually, the team 
learned by experience until it be- 
came the finest passing and de- 
fensive quintet in the game. If 
new players join the squad the old 
timers take them in hand and teach 
them the system. 

When the Renaissance, named 
after their home court, the Renais- 
sance Casino at 138th and Seventh 
Avenue in Harlem, began playing 
in 1923 they were duck soup for 
the Original Celtics and American 
League teams. While the colored 
boys could run and shoot with the 
white boys, they lacked their oppo- 
nents play-making ability and fi- 
nesse. Once they acquired these 
attributes they were definitely es- 


tablished in the basketball firma- 
ment. 

It took three years before they 
beat the great Celtic five. They 
pulled that trick on their own floor 
in 1927 by a 37-30 score. The fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving night, the 
“Black Reindeer,” so called because 
of their speed, gave the Celtics the 
worst whipping of their career, be- 
fore a 4,000 sell-out crowd at Man- 
hattan Casino. The colored lads 
doubled the score on them, win- 
ning 44-22 after leading 18-3 at 
half time. This was probably the 
only time the Celtics ever had the 
score doubled on them. 

Shortly after this great triumph 
the Renaissance began to travel 
throughout the East and South. In 
1930 owner Douglas purchased a 
bus for the team and then they 
definitely became a road club, only 
playing two or three games a year 
on the home court. Offers came in 
thick and fast from basketball 
teams all over the country. It was 
impossible to fill the requests. 
Playing eight games a week, one 
every night and two every Sunday, 
the Rens still turn down an average 
of 100 games per year. 

Playing on a different court every 
night the boys from Harlem have 
compiled the finest record of all 
traveling teams. In 1934 they broke 
all records by winning 88 consecu- 
tive games. The previous best was 
44 straight, won by the Celtics, 
who, ironically, broke the Ren 
streak in Philadelphia. Among 
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other records the colored team has 
played before the largest basketball 
crowd of all time, more than 22,000 
fans in Chicago Stadium last Win- 
ter on a double header bill. They 
were the first winners of the na- 
tional professional tournament held 
in Chicago in 1939. 

In addition they hold the record 
for drawing the largest crowd to 
a single professional game. Their 
1937 encounter with the Celtics in 
Indianapolis drew more than 17,000 
spectators to the Butler Field House 
in zero weather. Since the Field 
House is situated outside the city 
the only possible way to get to the 
game was by private automobile or 
bus. But the red-hot Hoosier fans 
made it. 


Maw Started 


While teams like the Akron 
Firestones carry fourteen men, the 
Renaissance travel light, using only 
seven players. As a result, competi- 
tion for these positions is very 
keen. Particularly since Douglas, 
the owner, is known to be a liberal 
man with a dollar. Besides draw- 
ing generous salaries twice a month, 
the boys have all their road ex- 
penses paid, receive $2.50 each day 
for their meals, and the profits for 


* several bonus games played at the 


end of the season. 

Even the bus driver is included 
in this set up, so that if a player 
isn’t quite good enough to make 
the squad he puts up a whale of a 
battle to get the driver’s job and 
his share of the spoils. 


THE WORD Chauvinist originates with Nicholas 
Chauvin, soldier of the French Empire, who so vociferously 
and unceasingly aired his veneration of Napoleon Bona- 
parte that his name became the laughing stock of all 
Europe. Thereafter, an exaggerated and blatant patriot 
was known as a chauvinist. 


Norman Lewis, Coronet 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


Hitler Just 


Condensed from Louisville Courier-Journal 


g F HITLER is moping at Berchtesgaden, the victim, as gos- 


sip reports, of nerves, depression and threatened insanity, 

his frame of mind would have been considerably improved 

if he could have cast his eye on a report of a walkout of 
662 men at the Timken Roller Bearing Company’s Gambrinus 
plant. The strikers’ grievance was due to the fact that 27 Negro 
workers had been up-graded in accordance with an established 
labor-management agreement, to machine jobs from sweeping 
and hauling work. 

Cracking his heels together, HITLER would no doubt have 
rejoiced at this news as further proof of his belief, expressed 
in “Mein Kampf,” that the “degenerate Yankeedom” of the 
United States was so riven by inter-class and inter-race and inter- 
political strife that it is “‘permanently on the brink of revolution.” 

But the strike at Canton was not instigated by HiTLER’s boys. 
No foreign agents promoting their mastet’s policy of ‘divide 
and conquer’’ persuaded those 662 men to walk out. They were 
acting at the behest of their own narrow and unreasonable prej- 
udices. 

They were denying to their Negro fellow-workers a minimum 
and basic right that we like to think is available to all Amer- 
icans, the right to work, and work hard, to advance through 
their own abilities to better paid jobs, more highly skilled jobs, 
in fact to the jobs that need desperately to be done now, whether 
the doer is black or white, man or woman.. “Do you wish to 
aid the enemy by continuing to create disunity in our midst?” 

Make up your minds, men. Is this war a Union League Club? 
Is a man to be judged by the quality of work he turns out, or 
by the color of his skin? You can’t blackball ability. 
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IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


Noted New York pastor speculates 


on celibacy for preachers 


Fishing Men 


By Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 


HAT WOULD I do if I 
Wx my life to live over 
again? A very foolish 
question but one which 
everybody is asking and trying 
to answer, so I join the num- 
ber no man can number by say- 
ing I would not object at all 
to being born again in Franklin 
County, Va., where Booker T. 
Washington, Bird Prillerman and 
W. W. Brown first saw the light 
of day. 
It is understood I would want 
to make my second appearance on 
earth as a member of the colored 


THE REV. A. CLAYTON POW- 
ELL, SR., is chiefly known for his work 
as the organizer and builder of the 
largest Protestant congregation in the 
worid—Abyssinian Baptist Church, New 
York City, which has an active mem- 
bership of more than ten thousand. He 
retired from the active pastorate of his 
church in 1937, and was succeeded by 
his son, the Rev. Adam Powell, Jr., 
who was elected a member of the New 
York City Council. He lectured on 
race relations at Colgate University for 
three years and also at other institu- 
tions of higher learning, including the 
College of the City of New York and 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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race because I love tough problems. 
The Negro will have enough of 
them for another seventy-seven 
years to give leaders of all races 
a headache. 


I would work for my B. A. and 
B. D. degrees at Virginia Union 
University. I would not study 
theology at Yale. I took an elec- 
tive course there for two years and 
lost my belief in the supernatural. 
Had I stayed another year, I would 
have lost my church if not my soul. 
This time I would go to Yale again 
but only for my Master’s degree, 
majoring in religious education. 

The reader has already guessed 
that I am going to give my second 
life, like the first, to the Christian 
ministry. Yes, sir—hook, line and 
sinker. Fishing for men is the 
greatest and most thrilling expe- 
rience in the world. 

What about marrying again? 
That is a serious question to pon- 
der. Paul and the Roman Catholic 
Church have much to support their 
argument in favor of ministerial 
celibacy. When I meet a preach- 
et’s bride, I feel like extending to 
her my condolence instead of my 


congratulations. The reason for so 
doing is no busy minister (no other 
is worth marrying) can give his 
wife the time and attention she 
wants and deserves. In this posi- 
tion she is bound to be lonely, 
jealous and suspicious. Sometimes 
she is right but most often she is 
wrong. It is constantly said pub- 
licly that ministers’ wives make 
them. This is only a half truth. 
Half of them make preachers and 
the other half break preachers. 
Another reason for a preacher's re- 
maining unmarried is because sin- 
gle ministers can do more work 
and half of the women who marry 
clergymen would be happier if 
married to laymen. 


Since I don’t know all things 
I would do my second time on 
earth, I might change my mind on 
this question. Should I change, I 
would pray for ten children. How 
many modern women would be 
willing to suffer death ten times 
in the anguish of motherhood? 
And yet, it pays in the beautiful 
lives of boys and girls. Nothing 
in all this world to me is so great 
and grand as a mother directing 
and molding the lives of her chil- 
dren. 


I have been on earth 77 years. 
Fifty-eight of those years I have 
stumblingly followed the Jesus Way 
of Life. For one-half a century 
from pulpits and platforms, in 
newspapers and magazines, pamph- 
lets and three books, I have with a 


FISHING FOR MEN 


sustained righteous indignation pro- 
claimed against discrimination of 
every sort. If I were permitted to 
live over again these 77 years, I 
would join the church, the 
N. A. A. C. P., the National 
Urban League, and then would un- 
ceasingly say with my voice and 
pen—to hell with any church or 
organization, north or south, east 
or west, which does not honestly 
believe in the fatherhood of God 
and faithfully practice the brother- 
hood of man. 


The only thing I would ask for 
my race is what I have been ask- 
ing for 25 years; namely, the same 
chance that all other Americans 
enjoy. No sensible Negro will ask 
for more and no Negro with red 
blood will be satisfied with less. 
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Negro labor was adequate until 
the present emergency when they 
were encouraged by some high ofh- 
cials to seek romantic wage scales. 


Rep. Joe Cannon of 
Georgia 


Colored people of North Caro- 
lina and the South have no cause 
for complaint at the hands of the 
white people when you reflect that 
we are paying the major portion of 
educating their race. 


Rept. John Kerr, Jr., 
North Carolina Legislature 


The answer .. . is for each class 
or caste, including the Negro, to 
organize a social system peculiar to 
itself and leave all the other classes 
and castes to their own devices. 
Nothing is nearer the impossible 
than an effort to break down walls 
of division between whites or be- 
tween whites and blacks. 


Paris, Mo., Appeal 


We of the South are faced with 
grave trouble, which is being 
brought upon us by outside med- 
dlers who do not understand our 
problems with respect to our rela- 
tions with the Negro race. . . . So 
long as the Negro race remains in 
the place ordained to it by nature, I 
shall do my best to promote peace- 
ful relations between the races on 
that basis. 


Uster Franklin, Mississippi 
64 candidate for Governor 


I think the principle of the sepa- 
ration of the races is not only a 
natural thing, but it is conducive to 
good order in the South. 


Chief Justice Lucien D. Gardner 
of Alabama Supreme Court 


The poll tax is one of the strong- 
est forces in the defense of the 
rights of the people. Any voter 
who refuses to pay $1.75 for the 
privilege of voting is a very poor 
citizen, and if given an opportunity 
of voting, the chances are that he 
would vote for the most inefficient 
candidate. . . . The poll tax is the 
constitutional light for freedom, 
justice and liberty, which in turn 
spell human uplift, economic lib- 
erty, social security and political 
justice. 


A letter to 
The Dallas Morning News 


It is abundantly and increasingly 
clear that the New Deal high com- 
mand hopes to use the war as an 
instrument for forcing the social 
“equality” of the Negro upon the 
South. Southerners observe digni- 
taries high in the New Deal firma- 
ment as they travel about our region, 
blithely sowing riot and race dis- 
sension amongst us for generations 
to come, and they are disturbed and 
alarmed. 


Gov. Sam H. Jones of 
Louisiana 


{ Negro republic, overnight ride from 
Americas, vital key in Allied lifeline 


Whar Te 


Condensed from Travel 


By Henry S. Villard 


athwart the world’s numerous 

air routes today is the Negro 

Republic of Liberia, a small 
but important patch on the crazy 
quilt of Africa. 

American bombing planes roar 
in from the Atlantic overnight from 
the jumping-off point at Natal on 
the shoulder of Brazil. Pan Ameri- 
can Clippers wing their way into 
the sheltered waters of Fisherman 
Lake, the legendary “‘lake of loves” 
in Liberian folklore. On an island 
airport mamed Roberts Field in 
honor of Liberia’s first President, 
American military aircraft come and 
go on the important trans-Africa 
route and its coastal branches. 
American soldiers are on guard at 
this far-flung base by agreement 
with President Barclay, making 
Liberia a vital link in the life-line 
of the democracies. 

War, rubber and the airplane 
have put Liberia on the map for 
our time. Up to the fall of France 
in 1940, the seaport capital of 
Monrovia was visited weekly by the 
Sikorsky amphibians of Aeromari- 


the wor situated 


time, a subsidiary of Air France, 
which maintained a service between 
the mother country and its West 
African colonies. These planes set- 
tled on the smooth surface of the 
Mesurado River and gave Liberi- 
ans an occasional glimpse of mod- 
ern methods of transportation. 


But since Uncle Sam went to war 
the huge birds of the Air Transport 
Command have been using the ter- 
ritory of the Negro republic as a 
frequent way station on the road 
to battle areas in Egypt and beyond, 
and the drone of motors has become 
a familiar sound. 

Monrovia is only 1,905 miles by 
air from the South American main- 
land, 40 miles farther away than 
the much propagandized Dakar. 
That fact is responsible for the role 
in which Liberia has now been cast. 
Next door to the British colony of 
Sierra Leone with its great naval 
base at Freetown, bounded on two 
other sides by French Guinea and 
the Ivory Coast, Liberia falls 
squarely in a region that is essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

With the arrival of American 
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army units, American money has 
been declared legal tender, re- 
placing British currency and further 
contributing to the strong ties which 
have always existed with this 
country. 

“The Love of Liberty Brought 
Us Here” was inscribed on Liberia’s 
motto by the early colonists, and 
the very name Liberia means “land 
of freedom.” In this, as in many 
other respects, Liberia has patterned 
its mode of life on that of the 
United States. 

Years before the Civil War and 
long before the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, liberty-loving Negroes 
from the United States had estab- 
lished a home in the land of their 
origin, with a flag, a constitution 
and a government closely modeled 
on our own. Descendants of these 
first-comers, who labeled their 
Plymouth Rock in the month of the 
Mesurado “Providence Island,” to- 
day number roughly twelve thou- 
sand. With some sixty thousand of 
the original inhabitants whom they 
have assimilated, they are Liberia’s 
governing group. The rest of the 
population, of which no formal 
census has ever been taken, is com- 
posed of upwards of two million 
aborigines. 

Government officials, teachers, 
traders, and farmers make up the 
group of Americo-Liberians who 
live in the coastal towns and con- 
duct the nation’s business. 

In the bush, which begins five 
miles out of Monrovia, the natives 


lead a primitive tribal existence, en- 
gaged for the most part in elemen- 
tary forms of agriculture. Piassava 
( a coarse broom fibre), palm oil 
and palm kernels, coffee, cacao and 
ivory are some of the products 
which find an export market. 
Woven articles and small leather 
goods offer limited industrial occu- 
pation. But from the economic 
point of view, vastly more impor- 
tant since the loss of Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies, is the culti- 
vation of rubber by an American 
company. 

The benevolent interest which 
the United States has always taken 
in the Liberian example of self- 
government by Negroes was height- 
ened in 1926 by the start of a 
different experiment—that of rub- 
ber-growing by the Firestone Plan- 
tations. In a region ideally favored 
by soil and climate for this purpose, 
Firestone leased a million acres 
from the Liberian Government and 
began the arduous task of clearing 
and planting the first few thousand 
acres. In both cases, the confidence 
invested has been amply justified. 
In the national emergency, Liberian 
rubber adds 15,000 tons yearly to 
our precious stores—a mere fraction 
of our needs, yet of untold aid at 
a time when every pound counts. 

Monrovia took its name from our 
President Monroe, whose interest 
in the early colonization societies 
was well known. From the sea, this 
capital city of ten thousand suggests 
one of the leisurely cities of the 
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South. On the gray and brown 
rocks of Cape Mesurado at the 
mouth of the Mesurado River rise 
buildings that are reminiscent of 
Charleston or Savannah, with white 
porticos and windows shuttered 
against the warmth. Palm trees and 
tropical foliage lend color to the 
atmosphere. Warehouses and land- 
ing sheds line the edge of the bay, 
behind which runs the animated 
thoroughfare known as Water 
Street. On this narrow, cobbled 
toad are found the customs, the 
post office, sundry stores, and a 
series of stalls where vendors dis- 
play vegetables, fruits, gaudy cloth 
and small wares. 

To get ashore at Monrovia often 
involves a damp and adventurous 
passage. Forbidden entrance to the 
river by a treacherous, shifting 
sandbar, the steamer on which you 
arrive lies in the open roadstead 
while surf boats manned by sturdy 
members of the Kru tribe approach. 
Now on the crest, now in the 
trough, you are rowed surely and 
vigorously to the critical crossing. 
Then comes a breathless moment 
while you wonder whether you are 
going to slap the bottom or be 
chucked into the air. As often as 
not a deluge of spray leaves 
passengers and cargo thoroughly 
drenched. On the calm waters of 
the river the oarsmen relax, grin- 
ning broadly, while the customs 
wharf swims into view. 

Liberia’s low and sandy coastline 
resolves itself into three rocky 
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promontories in the course of its 
350-mile sweep: Cape Mount, Cape 
Mesurado and Cape Palmas. Rob- 
ertsport, Monrovia and Harper are 
the principal civilized towns built 
on these vantage points to catch the 
sea breezes as they come. Com- 
munication between them is main- 
tained by surf boats, dugout canoes 
and a few launches, a hazardous 
proceeding in rough weather. 
Rising gradually to a rolling in- 
terior, the country reaches an aver- 
age elevation of 1,600 feet, ending 
in distant mountain peaks which 
may attain a height of a mile or 
more. No railways exist in the en- 
tire area of 43,000 square miles— 


_ which is about the extent of Ohio— 


and except for 150 miles of govern- 
ment constructed highways, to 
which Firestone has added a fur- 
ther 220 miles of earth-surfaced 
roads, transportation is on foot 
through jungle trails. No pack ani- 
mals are available and all goods 
consigned to interior points are 
carried by native porters. 

Despite the humidity, the 
Americo-Liberians observe the 
amenities of city life with astonish- 
ing discipline. On Sunday morning, 
Monrovians throng the churches in 
attire that differs little from that 
worn in a more temperate clime. 
Government dignitaries on official 
occasions would not dream of ap- 
pearing without cutaway and top 
hat. At formal evening entertain- 
ments, white tie and tails are in- 
variably worn. It makes no differ- 
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ence whether the function takes 
place in the rainy season (the an- 
nual rainfall varies from 150 to 190 
inches on the coast), or in the dry 
winter period. 

Americo-Liberians do not care to 
advertise the fact that they live 
within a few degrees of the equator. 
By contrast, the aborigines in the 
bush dispense with everything save 
a loin cloth, the women wearing a 
loose robe from the waist down. 

One of the basic articles of the 
Liberian constitution provides that 
only persons of African descent are 
eligible for citizenship or can own 
land in the republic. Immigration 
has been slow of recent years, owing 
to certain restrictions very properly 
designed to discourage sundry Ne- 
gro “repatriation” proposals which 
are advanced from time to time. 

Those admitted to Liberia for 
permanent residence must be in pos- 
session of sufficient funds to afford 
them a fair start in a foreign land; 
agriculturists or those possessed of 
some skill which might contribute 
to the economic life of the country 
are welcomed. Fewer than three 
hundred white persons live in the 
country, mostly Firestone employees 
and missionaries. 

The economic development of 
Liberia has been hampered by sev- 
eral insuperable obstacles, such as 
funds to open up the interior and 
to eliminate the characteristic sand- 
bars at the entrance to all ports. 

Yet the possibilities are consid- 
erable. Gold exists in paying quan- 


tities at today’s prices. Iron ore of 
excellent grade occurs in the Bomi 
Hills and elsewhere, but its ex. 
ploitation would be costly. 

In the last war, Liberia followed 
the lead of the United States and 
after a period of neutrality courage- 
ously entered the struggle against 
Germany. Germans were expelled 
from Liberia and a few Liberian 
soldiers were actually sent to France, 

Liberians have never forgotten 
the retaliation visited upon them 
one morning by the Kaiser’s navy, 
when a submarine boldly shelled 
the capital, destroying the French 
wireless and sinking the only gun- 
boat owned by the republic. 

Fate has again brought Liberia 
face to face with war against Ger- 
many. At the start of the present 
conflict President Barclay announced 
his country’s neutrality but soon 
recognized the fact that Liberia by 
its geographical position was di- 
rectly in the path of the storm. 

Suspicious of German friendship, 
which could never be reconciled 
with Hitler’s theories about the col- 
ored races of the world, there was 
not the slightest doubt where Li- 
beria’s sympathies lay. Following 
the recent defense agreement with 
the United States, history repeated 
itself and German citizens were 
asked to leave the country. Today 
Liberia has ranged herself unequiv- 
ocally on the side of the United 
Nations, and once again marches in 
step with the ideological forces 
which gave it birth. 


{ Resorts bar doors to Negroes, 
survey of ‘free’ North proves 


Condensed from Common Ground 


By George S. Schuyler 


HE PROBLEM of where to 

go on vacation and how to 

get the money for it is one 

which confronts every Amer- 
ican family outside the ranks of 
the very wealthy in these days of 
war and high taxes. But having 
decided where to go, how to spare 
the money, and when to leave, the 
average American family’s troubles 
are over. 

Even when the country is in the 
midst of a crusade for global 
democracy, however, the problem 
of the vacation-bent colored Ameri- 
can family is immeasurably more 
complex. Here the smallest prob- 
lem is the money, for even those in 
the most comfortable circumstances 
have a tough time finding a place 
to go. 

Resort advertisements are usually 
not intended for their attention. To 
them ‘“‘restricted clientele,” “‘se- 
lected clientele,” and “Christian 
management” mean plainly “No 
Negro or Jews need apply,” and 
not that certain moral standards 
and social status are required. 

Many colored families have mo- 


tored all across the United States 
without being able to secure over- 
night accommodations at a single 
tourist camp or hotel. Not long 
ago a friend of mine saved himself 
a night’s sleep in the desert by 
promising a tourist camp proprietor 
that if permitted to occupy the 
farthest cabin he would surely leave 
before dawn. 

It is understood that the southern 
states from Maryland to Texas are 
the colored vacationist’s No-Man’s- 
Land, but it is not so generally 
understood (except by Negroes) 
that the same thing is true of the 
rest of the country. When three 
years ago a couple separated by the 
width of the continent tried to ob- 
tain reservations at some camp mid- 
way of the country, it was necessary 
for several of us to carry on pro- 
tracted correspondence via Chicago, 
New York, Minneapolis, and Port- 
land, Oregon, before a suitable 
place was found—and that was 
owned by a Negro. 

But what of the civilized and 
democratic northeastern states where 
the tradition of acceptance and fair- 
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play is strong and deep-seated, and 
where lack of color prejudice is 
widely and loudly professed? Surely 
this section with its innumerable 
seashore, forest, and mountain re- 
sorts, with every facility to satisfy 
the most exacting taste, should be 
a Mecca for colored vacationists. 

So, perusing the resort section of 
the Sunday edition of a great metro- 
politan newspaper, we selected 105 
places advertising for guests and 
sent the managers the following 
letter, last July 7: 

“We are a colored family of three 
planning a two-week vacation be- 
tween now and Labor Day, and I 
am writing to ascertain the possibil- 
ity of securing accommodations at 
your place some time during that 
period. 

“I shall appreciate an early reply.” 

From the 105 resorts we received 
31 replies, a larger number than 
many dark cynics might have an- 
ticipated. It was comforting that 
so many were willing to let us know 
where we stood. Only one was 
favorable. It came from the Anchor 
Inn at Mount Pocono, Pennsylvania, 
and said, “We will be pleased to 
accommodate you and family,” and 
supplied rates and terms. 

Of the 74 places that did not 
deign to reply, we noted by careful 
perusal of resort advertisements 
later that a large number repeat- 
edly advertised for guests. We con- 
cluded that their racial policy was 
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somewhat akin to that of Herr 
Hitler. 

To paraphrase the famous politi- 
cal saying, we found that “As the 
nation goes, so goes Maine.” There 
were three replies to the thirteen let- 
ters sent there. Jacksons Camps on 
Lake Cobbsseecontee enclosed a rate 
sheet which specified ‘Gentile Cli- 
entele,” but our hearts really sank 
when we read that “there doesn't 
seem to be any camp in this vicinity 
that accommodates colored folks.” 

Belvedere Inn on Lake Marana- 
cook “In the Land of Remembered 
Vacations,” which boasts of “re- 
stricted clientele,” was not helpful 
either. The manager wrote, “I re- 
gret to inform you that our house is 
booked to capacity, from now until 
Labor Day, and that we would be 
unable to accommodate your family 
of three persons.” He closed with 
the hope that we would “enjoy a 
most pleasant vacation in the State 
of Maine.” Though “booked to 
capacity,” Belvedere ran its adver- 
tisement for the next three weeks. 

Brief and blunt was Manager 
Sanborn of the Winnipesaukee Farm 
at Laconia, New Hampshire. “Am 
very sorry but we do not cater to 
colored people,” he wrte. How- 
ever, we enjoyed reading the illus- 
trated folder he enclosed showing 
what his “restricted clientele” en- 
joyed. 

Vermont. Shades of Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys! 
Good old Republican Vermont. 
What would its verdict be? Seven 
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out of ten resorts replied, a high 
average. 

Some of the Vermont bonifaces 
were apologetic. Mr. Hill of Ozk- 
ledge Manor on Lake Champlain 
hesitated to suggest that we come 
“as it would be quite a grave ex- 
periment both for you and for us. 
We have never had colored guests 
at Oakledge, and fear that our 
other guests might make you feel 
‘left out’ of our activities and en- 
tertainments.” He was “genuinely 
sorry.” We believed him. 

Camp Elizabeth Inn could do 
nothing for us but enclosed a list 
of places we might try in the neigh- 
borhood. The Allenwood Inn at 
Burlington not only sent its regrets 
but added that “The writer has 
made inquiry from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Burlington and can- 
not suggest anything.” 

Well, anyway, there was always 
Massachusetts where black Crispus 
Attucks was first to fall before Brit- 
ish guns in our Revolution; where 
a company of Negroes fought at 
Bunker Hill, with black Salem Poor 
distinguishing himself by his brav- 
ery, and a colored man, Peter 
Salem, firing the shot that mortally 
wounded Major Pitcairn. From 
Massachusetts had gone 3,966 black 
soldiers to fight to preserve the 
Union, and sixty years later thou- 
sands more to cross the Atlantic “to 
make the world safe for democ- 


racy. 
Massachusetts would not let us 
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down. Of eleven resorts queried, 
six replied. 

Mr. Langworthy of Cape Cod’s 
Chatham Crest was plainly dis- 
turbed. “I have not known what to 
say,” he wrote. “Were it just a 
matter of myself and family, we 
could find pleasure in welcoming a 
colored family of standards similar 
to our own. But some of our other 
prospective guests might feel other- 
wise. Possibly their unjustified 
prejudices should be ignored.” He 
wanted to know “about your family 
and yourself.” 

Very frank was Dr. Starbuck of 
The Big House and Lodge at Mid- 
dlefield, who wrote, “I don’t think 
you would enjoy a vacation in Mid- 
dlefield. I know my clientele and 
the local people.” Who were we to 
dispute him? Nor could we quarrel 
with J. T. Seller of Greenfield’s 
Weldon Hotel who held that, “on 
account of the fact that all of our 
vacation people are white folks, we 
feel it would be very embarrassing 
for you to be the only colored party 
in the hotel and it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for us to properly 
entertain you.” So we passed u 
“The Beautiful Home Hotel.” 

I was born in Rhode Island but 
I knew that would mean nothing to 
the four resort proprietors to whom 
I wrote, so I didn’t mention it. It 
is just as well. One replied very 
candidly, “We do not take colored 
people and know of no one who 
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does. 
place.” 

Our last resort was the Empire 
State. I live in New York State and 
my family has lived here since be- 
fore the American Revolution as 
free men. One ancestor fought at 
Saratoga to make this Republic pos- 
sible. But this cradle of American- 
ism is typically American where the 
dark vacationist is concerned. Our 
letters went from the Adirondacks 
to Long Island. Only four places 
out of the 26 replied. 

It would obviously be futile to 
seek reservations at vacation resorts 
outside this northeastern area. There 
may be scattered havens where an 
American citizen is not barred be- 
cause of skin color. but they are few 
and far between. 

Most Aframericans have no more 
access to the sea than Luxembourg, 


Hoping you find the right 


Switzerland, or Nepal. They can 
with far more justice and sincerity 
than Hitler cry out for lebensraum 
in the mountains, in the forests, 
and along the lakes, for with few 
exceptions every good vacation Spot 
is closed to them. 

These 105 proprietors, those who 
replied and those who did not, 
are typical middle-class Americans, 
Their attitude is the one prevailing 
in this country among its white citi- 
zens. One wonders whether they 
will be able to adjust themselves to 
the new order of things in a world 
in which white supremacy is prob- 
ably destined to be relegated to the 
museum of antiquities. 

Many Negroes are frankly doubt- 
ful. But while we are all engaged 
in fighting to establish democracy 
abroad, is it too much to ask that 
we attempt at home to practice what 
we preach? 
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In Deepest Dixie 


ONCE a dark complected Caucasian churchman from 
the North touched his hat to a colored woman on a South- 
ern railroad platform, and a Southern white stepped up and 
said, “White men don’t do that down here.” The North- 
ern gentleman replied, ““Who said that I am white?” 


Rev. Alfred W. Swann 


{ Dean Dixon made good and got 
an idea to help other musicians 


Wnt His Shad 


Condensed from Etude 


By Blanche Lemmon 


HE Dean Dixon New Tal- 

ent Contest takes its name 

from the young Negro con- 

ductor who became suddenly 
famous about a year ago through 
his able guest conducting of two 
New York orchestras—the National 
Broadcasting Company Symphony 
and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony—in first and in repeat 
performances. 

“Discovered” leading a neigh- 
borhood orchestra that laid no pre- 
tensions to professionalism, this 
young man, who is still in his 
twenties, was given these difficult 
assignments—the first being the 
crucial test of directing the orches- 
tra which was selected for Tosca- 
nini’s leadership!—and brought ac- 
claim upon himself as well as the 
professional admiration of the ex- 
perienced men who played under 
him. 

His success was not an accident. 
He is an excellent and thoroughly 
trained musician and his schooling, 
both musical and academic, is of 
the best. He holds degrees from 
the Juilliard School of Music and 


Columbia University, and will soon 
complete work for his doctorate 
at the latter institution. 

Success went to Dean Dixon’s 
head, but not, as might be ex- 
pected, to generate the pressure of 
egotism. Instead, it provoked a 
genuine desire to make a recipro- 
cal beneficial gesture, and one as 
democratic as the opportunity that 
had been extended to him. 

The wheel of chance had spun in 
his favor. The question raised by 
that turn of fortune was: How 
could he best deserve and best dedi- 
cate the results of that favor? 

In 1939 he and some of the finest 
young musicians in New York, 
members, many of them, of the 
city’s leading orchestras, had banded 
together to form a chamber orches- 
tra, because such an organization 
would permit them to play a type of 
music in which every one of them 
was greatly interested. To these 
men, after finding what he believed 
to be the answer to his question, 
Dean Dixon propounded an idea: 
that they enlarge their purpose, add- 
ing to their original plan to serve 
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chamber music, that of exploiting 
exceptional talent. He found his 
associates in accord with his sug- 
gestion. To it they added the pro- 
vision that it would be well to in- 
clude those possessors of outstand- 
ing musical merit who had already 
made the début rung of the ladder 
but needed extra public appear- 
ances in order to climb to the en- 
viable status of being known as 
box-office attractions. 

A rush of letters from applicants 
followed announcement of the au- 
ditions for the Dean Dixon New 
Talent Contest, as the project was 
named, and the conductor soon 
found his ears ringing with music 
from Bach to Bax. When all aspi- 
rants had been heard, two débuts 
were awatded; one to Maurice 
Wilk, violinist, the other to Vir- 


ginia Lewis, mezzosoprano. The 
two artists who already had made 
successful débuts and had gained 
at least a first claim on the public's 
attention and who were presented 
in the same concert that introduced 
the two unknowns were Emanuel 
Vardi, the New York violist and 
Vivian Rivkin, young Canton, 
Ohio, pianist. 

From more than one hundred 
fifty competitors Dean Dixon and 
his men selected talents in their 
belief ready for an introduction to 
a discriminating New York audi- 
ence. Those who competed may 
have come from Alaska to Cape 
Horn, but whatever their country, 
they had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing a democratic hearing in what 
is becoming a true musical de- 
mocracy. 


The Wages Of Preaching 


AVERAGE SALARIES for Negro preachers in the 
Methodist Church’s Central Jurisdiction’s nineteen confer- 
ences range from a low of $205 per year paid in the Flor- 
ida Conference, to a high of $954 paid in the Washington 
Conference. The average is $503 per year. 
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GLORY 


A condensation from the book 


By Woody Guthrie 


In a fast West Coast freight, color lines are blurred among 
bindlestiffs who have a quick cure for skin trouble. A remarkable 
tale told by an original Okie with a brilliant style of story-telling. 
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and discovers a quick cure 


{ An Okie looks at skin disease 


Bound he or Glory 


By Woody Guthrie 


TIRED-LOOKING Negro 
B : boy trotted down the cin- 
ders, looking at the new 
train to spot him a reefer 
car to crawl into. He seen that he 
had a spare second or two, and he 
stopped alongside of me. 
“Ketchin’ ’er out?” I asked him. 
“Yeah. I’m switching over pretty 
fast. Jest got in. Didn’t even have 
no time to hustle me up a feed. 
I guess I can eat when I gets to 
where I’m headed.” His pale khaki 
work clothes were soaked with salty 
sweat. Loose coal soot, oil smoke, 
and colored dust was smeared all 
over him. He made a quick trip 
over a clear puddle of water and 
laid flat on his belly to suck up all 
of the water he could hold. 


WOODY GUTHRIE is an original 
Okie, one of the thousands whom John 
Steinbeck publicized in his “Grapes of 
Wrath.” He has performed with his 
guitar and songs in Town Hall and 
Matlison Square Garden; but he has 
also sung for his chips along half the 
waterfronts and Skid Rows of 44 states. 
He has made a Victor album of his 
songs which are also recorded in the 
Library of Congress. He played a scene 
in a movie, “Fight for Life” and has 
appeared commercially on the radio. 
“Bound For Glory” is his first book 
but by no means his first writing. He 
conducted a weekly column for a West 
Coast labor daily for some two years. 


The heat of the day was getting 
to be pretty hard to take. I asked 
him, “When’s th’ last time ya had 
anything ta eat?” 

“EI Paso,” he told me. “Coupl'a 
days back.” 

My hand didn’t ask me anything 
about it, but it was okay with me 
anyhow, and I slid the sack out of 
my sweater and handed it over to 
him. Still warm. I knew just about 
how good it felt when he got his 
hands on that warm greasy sack. He 
bit into a peanut-butter sandwich 
together with a hunk of salty pork 
between two slices of bread. He 
looked toward the water hole again, 
but the train jarred the cars a few 
fect, and we both made for the side 
of the high yellow cars. 

On the top, he crawled along the 
blistered tin roof until he sat facing 
me, me on the end of my car, and 
him on the end of his. It was get- 
ting windier as the train got her 
speed up, and we waved our hats 
“good-bye and good luck and Lord 
bless you” to the old town of 
Tucson. 

I looked at the lids of my two 
reefer holes, and both was down so 
tight that you couldn’t budge them 
with a team of horses. I looked 
over at my partner again, and seen 
that he'd got his lid open. He braced 
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the heavy lid open, using the lock- 
bar for a wedge, so that it couldn’t 
fly shut in the high wind. I seen 
him crawl down inside, examine the 
ice hold, and then he stuck his head 
out, and motioned for me to come 
on over and ride. I got up and 
jumped the space between the two 
cars, and clumb down out of the 
hot winds; and he finished his lunch 
without saying a word in the wind. 

Our car was an easy rider. No 
flat wheels to speak of. This is not 
true of many cars on an empty 
train, because loaded, a train rides 
smoother than when empty. Before 
long, a couple of riders stuck their 
heads down into the hole and hol- 
lered, “Anybody down in _ this 
hole?” 

We yelled back, ‘Two! Room 
fer two more! Throw yer stuff 
down! C’mon down!” 

A bundle hit the floor, and with 
it come an old blue serge coat, from 
a good suit of clothes, no doubt, 
during one of the earlier wars. 
Then one man clumb through each 
of the holes, and grabbed the coarse 
net of wire that lined the ice com- 
partment. They settled down into 
a good position for riding and 
looked around. 

“Howdy. I’m Jack.” 

The Negro boy nodded his head, 
“Wheeler.” He put the last bite 
into his mouth, swallowed it down, 
and said, ‘Plenty dry.” 

The second stranger struck a 
match to relight a spitty cigaret, 
and mumbled, ‘Schwartz, my name. 
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Goddam this bull tobaccer!” 

I told the other three men, ‘“Be- 
lieve I'll roll me one of them fags, 
if ya don’t mind, and then git out 
on top an’ watch th’ tourists go 
past.” 

The owner of the tobacco handed 
me the sweaty little sack, and I 
licked one together. Lighting it up, 
I thanked him, and then I clumb 
up on top, and soaked up the scen- 
ery by ten million square miles. 
The fast whistling train put up a 
pretty stiff wind. 

“Must be th’ first time you ever 
crossed this country,” the colored 
boy hollered up at me. 

“Yeah, it is.” I blinked my eyes 
to try to wash the powdery dust 
out of them. ‘‘First time.” 

“I been over this road so many 
times I ought to tell the conductor 
how to go,” he said. “We'll be 
headin’ down through the low 
country before very long. You'll 
run a hundred miles below sea level 
and look up all at once, and see 
snow on the mountains and then 
you'll start over the hump right up 
to the snow. And you'll freeze 
yourself coming up out of all of 
this heat.” 

“Mighty funny thing.” 

“You can stay down in this hole 
and keep pretty warm. If all of 
us huddled up and cuddle up and 
put our hands in each others’ pock- 
ets, our heat’ll keep us from freez- 
ing.” 

The coal dust and the heat finally 
got too tough for me, so I clumb 
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down. The low pounding of the 
wheels under us, and swaying and 
quivering of the train, got so tire- 
some that we drifted right off to 
sleep, and covered the miles that 
would put us across the California 
line. Night got dark, and we got 
closer together to keep warm. 


HERE is a little railroad 

just east of Yuma 
where you stop to take on 

water. It is still at desert 
altitude, so you climb down and 
start walking around to limber up 
a little. The moon here is the full- 
est and brightest that you ever saw. 

All of the riders, seeing how 
pretty the night was, walked, 
trotted, stretched their legs and 
arms around, moved their shoul- 
ders, and took exercise to get their 
blood to running right again. 
Matches flare up as the boys light 
their smokes. 

There was a big mixture of 
people here. I could hear the fast 
accents of men from the big Eastern 
joints. You heard the slow, easy- 
going voices of Southern swamp 
dwellers, and people from the 
Southern hills and mountains. Then 
another one would talk up, and it 
would be the dry, nosy twang of 
the folks from the flat wheat plains ; 
or the dialect of people that come 
from other countries, whose parents 
talked another tongue. Then you 
would hear the slow, outdoor voices 
of the men from Arizona, riding a 
short hop to get a job, see a girl, or 
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to throw a little celebration. There 
was the deep, thick voices of two 
or three Negroes. It sounded 
mighty good to my ears. 

Then the train moved backwards 
a foot or two—and the racket 
roared all out across the desert— 
jarring itself into the notion of 
traveling again, and all at once the 
man at my side hollered as loud as 
the hill-ball whistle itself, “Go, boy!” 

His voice rung out across the 
cactus. 

“Jack rabbit, run!” 

When the moon looked down at 
the train steaming out, it saw all of 
us sticking on the sides, and on the 
top waving. 

Then it got morning. A cold 
draft of wind was sucking in 
around the sides of the reefer lid. 
I'd asked the boys during the night 
how about closing the lid all of 
the way down. They told me that 
you had to keep it wedged open a 
little with the handle of the lock, 
to keep from getting locked inside. 
We stuck close together, using each 
other for sofas and pillows, and 
hoped for the sun to get warmer. 

I asked them, “Wonder how 
heavy that big ol’ lid is, anyhow” 

“Weighs close to a hundred 
pound,” the Negro boy said. He 
was piled in a corner, stretched out, 
and his whole body was shaking 
with the movement of the train. 

“Be a hell of a note if a feller 
wuz ta git up there, an’ start ta 
climb out, an’ that big lid wuz ta fly 
down an’ ketch his head,” another 
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fellow said. He screwed his face 
up just thinking about it. 

“I knew a boy that lost a arm 
that way.” 

“I know a boy that used ta travel 
around on these dam freights,” I 
said, “‘harvestin’, an’ ramblin’ 
around; an’ he was shipped back 
to his folks in about a hundred 
pieces. I seen his face. Wheel had 
run right across it, from his ear, 
across his mouth, over to his other 
ear. And I don’t know, but every 
day, ridin’ these rattlers, I ketch 
myself thinkin’ about that boy.” 

The heat got worse as the train 
sailed along. “Git out on top, an’ 
you c’n see Old Mexico,”” somebody 
said. 

“Might as well ta git yer money's 
worth,” I told him, and in a minute 
I'd scrambled up the wire net again, 
and pushed the heavy lid back. 

The Negro boy clumb up and 
sat down beside me. His greasy cap 
whipped in the wind. “Some coun- 
try!” he told me, rolling his eyes 
across the sand, cactus, and crooked 
little bushes. “I guess every part of 
th’ country’s good for somethin’, if 
you c’n jist only find out what!” 

“Yeah,” I said, “Wonder what 
this is good for?” 

“Rabbits, rattlesnakes, gila mon- 
sters, tarantulars, childs of the 


earth, scorpions, lizards, coyotes, 
wild cats, bob cats, grasshoppers, 
beetles, bugs, bears, bulls, buffaloes, 
beef,”’ he said. 

“All of that out there?” I asked 
him. 
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“No, I was:+jist runnin’ off at th’ 
mouth,” he laughed. I knew that 
he had learned a lot about the coun- 
try somewhere, and guessed that 
he'd beat this trail more times than 
one. He moved his shoulders and 
squared his self on top of the train. 
I saw big strong muscles and heavy 
blood vessels, and tough, calloused 
palms of his hands; and I knew 
that for the most part he was an 
honest working man. 


‘ec OW come you ta come 
e out on top ta ride?” I 
asked my friend. 


“The men packing the 
tobacco didn’t much like me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Said somebody 
had ta go.” 

“How'd it come up?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, I sort of asked him for 
a cigaret, and he said that he wasn’t 
panhandlin’ for nickels to get to- 
bacco for boys like me. I don’t 
want to have no trouble.” 

“Boys like you?” 

“Yeh, I dunno. Difference 'tween 
you an’ me. He'd let you have to- 
bacco, ‘cause you an’ him’s th’ same 
color.” 

“What in th’ Goddam hell has 
that got ta do with ridin’ together?” 
I asked him. 

“He said it was gettin’ pretty hot 
down in th’ hatch, you know, said 
everbody was sweatin’ a lot. He 
told me th’ further away from each 
other that we stay th’ better we're 
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gonna get along, but I knew what 
he meant by it.” 

“Wuz that all?” 

“Yeah.” 

“This is one hell of a place ta 
go ta bringin’ up that kinda dam 
talk,” I said. 

The train drew into El Centro, 
and stopped and filled her belly, 
panting and sweating. The riders 
could be seen hitting the ground 
for a walk and a stretch. 

Schwartz, the man with the sack 
of smoking, come out of his hole, 
grumbling and cussing under his 
breath. ‘Worst Goddam hole on 
the train, and I had to get caught 
down in it all night!” he told me, 
climbing past me on his way to the 
ground, 

“Best ridin’ car on th’ rail,” I 
said. I was right, too. 

“It’s the worst in my book, boy,” 
Schwartz said. 

The fourth man from our end of 
the car crawled out and dropped 
down to the cinders. All during 
the ride, he hadn’t mentioned his 
name. He was a smiling man, even 
walking along by his self. When 
he walked up behind us, he heard 
Schwartz say something else about 
how bad our riding hole was, and 
he said in a friendly way, ‘‘ "Bout 
th’ easiest riding car I’ve hung in 
a many a day.” 

“Like hell it is,” Schwartz spoke 
up, stopping, and looking the fel- 
low in the face. The man looked 
down mostly at Schwartz's feet and 
listened to see what Schwartz would 
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say next. Then Schwartz went on 
talking at the mouth, “‘It might ride 
easy, but th’ Goddam thing stinks 
—see?” 

“Stinks?” 
him funny. 

“T said stink, didn’t I?” Schwartz 
ran his hand down in his pocket. 
This is a pretty bad thing to do 
amongst strangers, talking in this 
tone of voice and running your 
hand in your pocket. “You don’t 
have to be afraid, Stranger, I ain’t 
got no barlow knife,” Schwartz 
told him. 

And then the other man looked 
along the cinders and smiled and 
said, “Listen, mister, I wouldn’t be 
the least bit afraid of a whole car 
load of fellows just like you, with a 
knife in each pocket and two in 
each hand.” 

“Tough about it, huh?” Schwartz 
frowned the best he cou‘d. 

“Ain’t nothing tough about me, 
sort of—but I don’t make a prac- 
tice of bein’ afraid of you nor any- 
body else.” He settled his self a 
little more solid on his feet. 

It looked like a good fist fight 
was coming off. Schwartz looked 
around, up and down the track. 
“I bet you a dollar that most of the 
fellows riding this train feel just 
about like I do about riding in a 
hole with a dam nigger!” 

The Negro boy made a walk to- 
ward Schwartz. The smiling man 
stepped in between them. The 
Negro said, “Nobody don’t hafta 
take my part, I can take up for 


The man looked at 
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myself. Ain’t nobody gonna call 

“Take it easy, Wheeler, take it 
easy,” the other man said. “This 
guy wants something to happen. 
Just likes to hear his guts crawl.” 

I took the Negro boy by the arm, 
and we walked along talking it 
over. “Nobody else thinks like that 
goof. Hell, let "im go an’ find an- 
other car. Let ‘im go. They'll run 
him out of every hole on th’ train. 
Don’t worry. Ya can’t help what 
you can’t help.” 

“You know, that’s right,” 
Wheeler told me. 

He pulled his arm away from me, 
and straightened his button-up 
sweater a little. We turned around 
and looked back at our friend and 
Schwartz. Just like you would shoo 
a fly or chicken down the road, our 
friend was waving his arms, and 
shooing Schwartz along. We could 
hear him awful faint, yelling, “Go 
on, you old bastard! Get your 
gripey out of here! And if 
you so much as even open your trap 
to make trouble for anybody riding 
this train, I'll ram my fist down 
jour throat!” It was a funny thing. 
I felt a little sorry for the old boy, 
but he needed somebody to teach 
him a lesson, and evidently he was 
in the hands of a pretty good 
teacher. 

We waited till the dust had set- 
tled again, and then our teacher 
friend trotted up to where we 
stood. He was waving at bunches 
of men, and laughing deep down 
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in his lungs. 

“That’s that, I reckon,” he was 
saying when he got to us. 

The colored boy said, ‘I’m gonna 
run over acrost th’ highway an’ buy 
a package of smokes. Be back in a 
minute—” He left us and ran like 
a desert rabbit. 


HERE was a faucet dripping 
} water beside a yellow rail- 
road building. We stopped 
and drank all we could hold. 
Washed our hands and faces, and 
combed our heads. There was a 
long line of men waiting to use the 
water. While we walked away, 
holding our faces to the slight 
breath of air that was moving across 
the yards, he asked me, ‘Say your 
name was?” 

I said, “Woody.” 

“Mine’s Brown. Glad ta meet 
you, Woody. You know I’ve run 
onto this skin trouble before.” He 
walked along on the cinders. 

“Skin trouble. That’s a dam 
good name for it.” I walked along 
beside him. 

“Hard to cure it after it gets 
started, too. I was born and raised 
in a country that’s got all kinds of 
diseases, and this skin trouble is the 
worst one of the lot,” he told me. 

“Bad,” I answered him. 

“TI got sick and tired of that kind 
of stuff when I was just a kid grow- 
ing up at home. You know. God, 
I had hell with some of my folk 
about things like that. But, seems 
like, little at a time, I'd sort of con- 
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vince them, you know; lots of folks 
I never could convince. They're 
kinda like the old bellyache fellow, 
they cause a lot of trouble to a hun- 
dred people, and then to a thousand 
people, all on account of just some 
silly, crazy notion, Like you can 
help what color you are. Goddamit 
all. Goddamit all. Why don’t they 
spend that same amount of time 
and trouble doing something good, 
like painting their Goddam barns, 
or building some new roads?” 
The four-time whistle blew, and 
the train bounced back a little. That 
was our sign. Guys walked and 
ran along the side of the cars, 
mumbling and talking, swinging 
onto their iron ladders, and mount- 
ing the top of the string. Wheeler 
hadn’t come back with the cigarets. 
I went over the top, and when I got 
set down, I commenced yanking 
my shirt off again, being a big hand 
for sunshine. I felt it burning my 
hide. The train was going too fast 
now for anybody to catch it. If 
Wheeler was on the ground, he’s 
just naturally going to have a little 
stay over in E] Centro. I looked over 
the other edge of the car, and saw 
his head coming over the rim, and 
I saw that he was smiling. Smoke 
flew like a rain cloud from a new 
tailor-made cigaret in his mouth. 
He scooted over beside me, and 
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flipped ashes into the breeze. 

“You get anything to eat?” he 
said. 

I said, “No,” that I hadn't. 

He reached under his sweater 
and under his belt and pulled out 
a brown paper sack, wet, dripping 
with ice water, and held it up to 
me and said, “Cold pop. I brung a 
couple. Wait. Here’s something to 
gnaw on with it,” and he handed 
me a milk candy bar. 

“Candy’s meal,” I told him. 

“Sure is; last you all day. That 
was my last four bits.” 

“Four bits more’n I got,” I joked. 

We chewed and drank and talked 
very little then for a long time. 
Wheeler said that he was turning 
the train back to the railroad com- 
pany at Indio. That’s the town 
coming up. 

“I know just where to go,” 
Wheeler told me, when the train 
come to a quick stop. “Don’t you 
worry "bout me, boy.” 

I said, “Good luck, boy, take it 
easy, but take it.” 

He said, “Same to you, boy, and 
I always take it easy, and I always 
take it!” 

Then he stood still for a few 
seconds, bending his body over the 
edge of the car, and looked at me 
and said, “Been good to know 
you!” 


TUBERCULOSIS is responsible for 3.8 per cent of 
white persons deaths, and accounts for 9.4 per cent of all 


Negro deaths. 
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The Time Is WOW 


(Continued from Back Cover) 


ask for and insist upon obtaining only those inalienable 
rights which belong to me in decency and justice and 
which are clearly guaranteed to me under the Constitution 
of the United States. I would know that there are others 
in this country who during the war are insisting upon the 
retention of their special privileges so that by means of 
discrimination, disfranchisement, segregation and lawless- 
ness they can continue to exploit me as a Negro for their 
own selfish interests, social, political or economic and that 
I must strive that these special privileges shall end. 


There is a proper time to work and fight for the Right 
and that time is always NOW. 


I repeat, if I were a Negro I would participate to my 
utmost in an all out war effort and at the same time, in 
order to make that possible, strive unceasingly for complete 
equality of opportunity, a full integration on equal terms 
in all democratic processes, in public life, in factories, in 
labor unions, armies, navies and air forces, for a chance 
to serve, to work, to fight, to live and, if it must be, to 
die with the full dignity which is my right as a man and 


an American. 
wat ~ 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Between America and Axis, there is 
but one choice for Negro 


The Fime 9 NOW 


By Arthur B. Spingarn 


National Association for 


present attitude toward the war would not be 
materially changed. 

In all frankness, I probably would be a little 
more bitter about the hollow hypocricies of the loud- 
mouthed fascists among us who prate about democracy 
without believing in or practicing it, but I would feel that 
with all its faults and despite the discriminations, cruelties 
and injustices from which I suffer under our democracy, 
that democracy as practiced in America is infinitely better 
than any system that would prevail if the Axis won. And 
I would keep my soul alive with the conviction that sooner 
or later that ideal of democracy which America proclaims 
and so often fails to live rte will some day be not 
merely the hope of the world but a reality. 

I would know that under Hitler or Hirohito I could not 
even continue to strive for this ideal; I could not even 
voice my protests through a NEGRO DIGEST. So, if 
I were a Negro I would still believe that there is no other 

ible course open to me than an all out participation 
in the war effort; and so deeply would I believe this that 
I would consider it a sacred obligation to work unceasingly 
to make such an all out effort possible, for I would know 
that victory cannot be won without it and that such an 
effort is not possible until all of us 130,000,000 Americans 
are convinced that a United Nations victory will mean 
equal opportunity and fair treatment for all. 

No one should ask for special privileges in time of war 
and I, if I were a Negro, would ask for none. I would 
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Toward the wer would ‘be 


